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For Zion’s sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 


Lamp that Burneth.—Isaiah Ixi: 1. 


THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS AND 
THE MASS. 


The late Pan-Anglican Congress followed in 


July by the Lambeth Conference has given not 
aly London and the British Empire but the 
whole wor'd an impressive demonstration of the 
dignity and cosmopolitan importance of the 
Arglican Communion. Nothing but purblind 
prejudice or dense ignorance will regard the 
Anglican Church of the twentieth century as a 
meribund orgenization. Once confined within 
the narrow geographical limits of a country so 
small that it could be tucked away in the corner 
of the State of Texas it has followed the British 
flag to the ends of the earth and has established 
itself more or less indigenously wherever An- 
glo-Saxon civilization has gained a permanent 
foothold. However far it has lagged behind 
the expansion of English rule and English 
speech in actual numerical strength it has been 
able to hold in allegiance to itself a sufficient 
percentage of those speaking the English 
tongue and to make converts among heathen peo- 
ples to such a degree as to occupy today the 
third place in the catalogue of the religious 
bodies, who constitute in the aggregate what 
is commonly designated as Christendom. Ne- 
ver since the coming of St. Augustine to Eng- 
land has the Anglicen Church numbered in bish- 
ops, clergy or laity so large a body as at the 


present hour and never in the geographical 
sense has she been so nearly ecumenical as now. 
There is at this time stirring within the Angli- 
can body, whether it be inspired of God or 
whether it springs from human conceit, a sease 
of mission and service to Christendom in gener- 
al and humanity at large, which might be de- 
scribed as the Pan-Anglican burden. 

We have read with considerable care, and 
the deepest interest, the extensive reports of the 
recent congress which have come into our hands, 
and this conception of a world-wide responsibi- 
lity is in evidence throughout; but as one fol- 
lows the doings and the sayings of the congress 
it is most obvious that the members were more 
eager to apply the teaching of Christ to the re- 
generation of society than they were to pros- 
trate themselves in adoration before His adora- 
ble Body, present upon the altar in the Euchar- 
istic Sacrifice. This, we think, cannot be denied. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS THE MOST POPULAR. 

Albert Hall, the largest of the assembly pla- 
ces, was given over to the discussion under the 
general heading of “The Church and Human 
Society” of such sociological questions as the 
family life, housing, the sweating system, capi- 
tal and labor, monopolies, and these were the 
themes which drew together the largest audien- 
ces and aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 

We are not desiring to minimize the impor- 
tance of these subjects or to decry the Church’s 
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responsibility towards them, far from it, but 
unless they are kept in their due and proper 
relation to the supreme act of Christian wor- 
ship we expose ourselves to the Divine reproach: 
“Martha, Martha, thou art careful and trou- 
bled about many things, but one thing is need- 
ful,” and since the Reformation it has seemed 





very difficult for Anglicans to appreciate that | 
it is the Mass which matters most. 
TWO NOTABLE SERVICES. 
The Pan-Anglican Congress began and end- | 
ed with a notable religious function, the first | 
a Service of Intercession in Westminster Ab- 
bey, the second a Service of Thanksgiving in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The former consisted of the | 
chanting in procession to an Anglican setting of 
the Miserere, the intoning of part of the Litany, | 
an anthem, a hymn, the bidding prayer and | 
the pronouncing of the benediction by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the latter was of a simi- 
lar nature with the exception that a Te Deum 
was sung instead of a penitential psalm, and 
the Archbishop delivered an address. The 
crowning feature of the service was the pre- 
sentation on the high altar of the cathedral by 
the two hundred and five bishops present of the 
united offering of the Anglican faithful, which 
amounted to three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand pounds sterling. But where was the 
devotion of this vast assemblage to the Real 
Presense of Jesus Christ, Body, Soul and Divin- 
ity, in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass? Where 
did they give public expression to this desire 
before the eyes of the world in unmistakable 
fashion? There were indeed numerous celebra- 
tions of the Holy Eucharist in London churches 


during the sessions of the Congress, but with | 


the exception of certain High Masses in a few | 


well known ritualistic churches on Sunday they | 


were confined to low celebrations and were at- 
tended by scant congregations. 


morning when the Congress opened and he 

found no more than a hundred persons present. 
THE RESULT OF THE BREACH WITH ROME. 
The first notable act of her reformers after | 


The reporter | 
of the English Church Times attended the eight | 
o'clock Mass at Westminster Abbey on the | 


the Church of England ceased to be Roma 
Catholic was to dethrone the Mass from its po 
sition as the supreme Sacrifice of the Christian 
altar, the all-prevailing Act of Divine Worship; 
and Cranmer’s substitute for it was principal 
ly an expurgated Litany, the psalmody of Da- 
vid and the Te Deum. Never perhaps since 
the Reformation were these sung more charm- 
ingly and “tear compellingly” than at the open- 
ing and close of the Pan-Anglican Congress, 
but a Miserere, however witchingly sung, or 
St. Ambrose’s great hymn, or the grandest a} 
leluia chorus ever composed, is but a mess of 
pottage when offered in exchange for our Cath- 
olic birthright, the Eucharistic Sacrifice. It 
was no doubt a majestic sight to see two hundred 
Anglican prelates, preceded by mace bearers, 
bringing their gold like the Magi from afar 
and solemnly depositing it upon the high altar 
of St. Paul’s until the accumulating flood swell- 
ed into a grand total of nearly seventeen hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but the truth remains 
that one consecrated host uplifted in the hands 
of the poorest and humblest priest in the Cath- 
olic Church is in God’s sight an infinitely more 
sublime spectacle. 

We feel constrained thus to put on record 
our disappointment that as far as the members 
of the congress addressed themselves to the all 
important matter of Divine Worship they should 
have chosen to approach the throne of the Most 
High after the manner of Protestant Episco- 
palians rather than as inheritors of the ancient 
Catholic traditions of the Church of England. 

The Catholic remnant in the Anglican Church 
for seventy-five years has battled hard for the 
restoration of the Mass to its rightful place in 
public worship, and witha] wonderful has been 
our success, but can we reasonably entertain 
the hope that with one voice the Anglican Epis- 
copate will again proclaim the true doctrine of 
the Mass, or with unity of faith celebrate the 
Eucharistic mysteries in a truly Catholic manner 
until we recover that union with Rome, the loss 
of which was the initial step to the throwing 
down of our altars and the casting as into 4 
corner of the Sacrifice of the Mass? 
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MULTUM IN PARVO. 


Pherd Halifax said at the annual meeting of 


the English Church Union on June 25th, “the | 
Qarch of England at this moment, if she would 
but be true to the principles which she is bound 
ie profess, has the greatest opportunity that 
was ever offered to any part of the Church to 
heal the divisions of Christendom, and to win 
beck peace for the Church at large.” 


The editorial of The Living Church on July 
Mh, entitled “The Overture: of Dr. Newman 
Smyth,” was remarkably sane and sound. The 
excerpt which follows emphasizes a warning ut- 
tered a year ago by Tue Lamp (Editorial 
“The Two Camps,” August, 1907). 

“With every desire to expedite and with constant and 
garmest prayers to God for that gift, Churchmen cannot 
forget « lesson that they learned in the bitter fires of 
experience. It must be remembered that the Church of 
England once tried almost the very experiment which 
De: Smyth suggests now, and with very unhappy re- 
salts. 

“After a whole century in which the puritan party 
within the Church of England had denounced the sac- 
mamental teaching and worship and many of the prac- 
tices <f the Church, that party finally became supreme 
m the English nation, whereupon its supremacy was ex- 
ertised by banishing the Church and the Prayer Book 
from the land. When, finally, the Church was restored 
te her own, through the Restoration of the Stuart mon- 
archy, she found Presbyterian ministers. not having 
@iscopal ordination, in most of her churches. The 
Church thereupon offered a compromise whereby every 
such minister who would receive episcopal ordination 
by a fixed date would be accepted as of the Church's 
ministry. 

“From that act of compromise in the early reign of 
Charles II. began the modern troubles of the Church 
of England. She was swamped by the number of clergy 


no value upon the gift that they had received from the | 


Bishops. Further political chenges shifted the balance 
of power again. These merely tolerated conformists 
became the administrators of the Church, and barely 
tolerated that historic conception of the Church which 
bad been left in cheyance by Churchmen who, for the 
take of unity, extended episcopal orders to men who 
Gia not value them. And so the cighteenth century 
@ergy of England forgot their priesthood; their bishops 
became temporal lords instead of fathers in God; his- 
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| toric Churchmanship was superseded by a Guts and 
| by practices that were essentially Presbyterian; and 
| when the old-time Churchly spirit began to reassert 
| itself in the middle of the nineteenth century, it was 
treated as an unwarrantable novelty, an usurpation from 
an alien communion, a monstrosity within the Church of 
England. The once tolerated party refused toleration 
to the party that had tolerated it by too great a com- 
promise in giving the priesthood to Presbyterian minis- 
ters who did not value it. Every restoration of Church- 
liness has been dearly won after bitter contest, and the 
| old-time Churchly party has now barely obtained the 
| control of the Church which it ought never to have lost, 
and only did lose by its desire for unity where there was 
no basic unity of position.” 


The Living Church further emphasizes this 
warning from past events by the following re- 
markable forecast which appeared in The Con- 
gregationalist of June 13 from the pen of Rev. 
C. M. Mead, D.D., of New Haven. 
“If the Congregationalists can be conceived as ready, 
for the sake of such a union, to have their ministers go 
through the solemn farce of submitting to a second or- 
dination which they regard as practically meaningless, 
then other denominations may be supposed to do the 
| same, say, the Methodists and the Lutherans. But when 
| this is done, the immense majority of the resultant Uni- 

ted Church would consist of those who do not believe 

in Apostolic Succession, or the special necessity of the 
| Episcopal touch. This new Church, therefore, would 
| be in conscience bound to recognize the validity of non- 

episcopal ordination, and accordingly to acknowledge 
| Baptists, Presbyterians, and other Christian denomina- 
| tions (still outside of the supposed union) as genuine 
| churches, and their ministers as full-fiedged. But the 

original body of genuine Episcopalians, whose conscien- 

tious unwillingness to admit the validity of non-Episco- 
pal ordination ied to the union which has thus submerg- 
| ed them, would of course not be willing to belong to a 
| Church which repudiates a tenet that they conscientious- 
| ly regard as sacred, vital, and essential to a genuine 
| Church; and therefore they could do nothing else than 
| to secede from the United Church and return to their 


| 


| former isolation.” 

The Church Standard of Philadelphia has 
suspended publication. In an editorial, July 
| 27, of last year on “The Reprblic of God” The 
| Church Standard said: 

“The commonwealth of Israel (i. e. the Church) could, 
| if absolutely necessarv. develop an entirely new minis- 
| try, which would not be so striking in its historical de- 
| mae as the old, but would as genuinely represent 

Christ and be equally effective for the sacramental life, 
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because the sum total of spiritual life and power and 
authority resides in the Church herself.” 


Such teaching is destructive to the teacher. 


More than three hundred men are now at 
work on the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York. It is expected that by November, 
1909, the choir and crossing with a seating ca- 
pacity of 5,000 will be ready for Divine service. 
The cathedral organ, one of the largest in the 
United States is now being built in Boston. 


The ground has been broken for a new Ca- 
thedral (Anglican) in Detroit. 

The Universities’ Mission to Central Africa 
originated in response to an appeal which Ro- 
bert Livingstone made on the occasion of his 
last visit to England in 1857 to the Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford to establish a mission 
of the Church of England in Equatorial Afri- 
ca. In 1859 Charles Frederick MacKenzie, a 
Cambridge graduate, volunteered as the first 


missionary, was ordained priest and accompan- 
ied by his two sisters went first to Natal, after- 


wards to Zambesi. In 1861 he was consecrated 
bishop. In a few short months the bishop and 
three of his associates were martyrs to the eli- 
mate and went to their reward. The roll of 
those who have thus been accepted as holo- 
causts by our Lord in this mission now number 
a hundred or more. The last report of the Sec- 
retary of the U. M. C. A. states that from the 
beginning of the work until now, 457 men and 
women have been engaged on the staff of the 
mission; 107 were now connected with it; 24 
native Africans had been ordained; there are 
besides 26 readers and 286 teachers. Savage 
tribes have been turned into Christian commun- 
ities; the slave trade has been stopped. The 
mission in northeastern Rhodesia is to be soon 
erected into a new bishopric. The total amount 
received for the mission in the current year has 
been nearly £40,000. 


In Tue Lamp for June we quoted Dr. Madi- 


son C. Peters as saying in a sermon: “A large 


part of the vast estate of Trinity (Church) are 
the worst tenements in New York, located in t» 
Eighth Ward. While the tenement-houses 
all sections of the city have improved, Trinity's 
have grown worse.” In Everybody's Mage 
zine for July, Charles Edward Russel has treat- 
ed scathingly of the same grave scandal. Te 
too asserts that “Trinity’s tenements are th 
worst tenements in New York” and he introduce 
much evidence to sustain his assertion. 
the drastic things he says are the following: 
“It appears, therefore, that while the charities estab. 
lished by Trinity since 1957 are trying to lead me 
are crushing men downward.” 


. . . . . . + . . . ° 


“Tastes differ. I know that the vestry of Trinity 
would be terribly shocked at a suggestion that the co- 
poration should make money by administering arsenic 
to people, or carbolic acid, or deadly night-shade. But 
the vestry or the standing committee that represents it 
in these matters has no objection whatever to making 
money for the corporation by intaini i 
tenements. 

As between tuberculosis and arsenic, where lies the 
choice?” 
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“Almost indefinitely I might extend this gruesome list 
Indeed, decay and negiect, misery and squalor seem to 
brood wherever Trinity is the owner. Gladly I wow! 
give to such a charitable and benevolent institution dl 
possible credit for 2 spirit of improvement manifested 
anywhere, but I can find no such manifestation I 
have tramped the Eighth Ward day after day with s 
list of Trinity properties in my hand, and of all th 
tenement-houses that stand there on Trinity land I have 
not found one that is not a disgrace to civilization and 
to the city of New York.” 


A scandal like this is not the concern of Trin- 
ity Corporation alone, it is the concern of the 
whole Church. It causes anti-Christian Social 
ists and the Church’s enemies to blaspheme and 
mock at our holy religion in general and the 
Episcopal Church in particular. A storm of 
indignant protest should arise from every set- 
tion of the Church and a call for reform be ut- 
tered so loud and long that even Trinity Cor 
poration will at last be quickened into some 
thing like Christian stewardship. 
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) THE ENGLISH CHURCH UNION. 
yi PORTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The Pan-Anglican Congress closed on Wed- | 


geday, June 24, and the next day was held the 
forty-ninth annual meeting of the English 
Garch Union. “Nothing of the reaction and 
jasitude,” says the Church Times, “which might 
be expected to follow upon (the former) was ob- 
grvable in the Anniversary services and meet- 
ings of this Society.” Early Masses for the in- 
tention of the Society were celebrated in a large 
gumber of churches in London and elsewhere 
and at eleven o'clock a Solemn High Mass was 
beautifully rendered at St. Matthias’s, Earl’s 


Court. St. Matthias is a spacious church and | 


sel known for the stateliness and splendor of 
its Catholic ritual. This characteristic devo- 


tion of the E. C. U. to the Holy Sacrifice of the | 
Mass has served in some measure to atone for | 


the absence of the Holy Eucharist as the su- | 


preme act of worship, intercession and thanks- 


giving in the opening and closing services of | 


the Pan-Anglican Congress. 
The annual meeting was held in the Great 


Hall of the Church House at half past two. | 
Lord Halifax, the president, was received with | 
enthusiastic cheers, and his noble address was | 
repeatedly and loudly cheered throughout. We | 
wish we had space to give it in full, but that | 
in French | 


which follows may be described 
phraseology as the créme de la créme. 
LORD HALIFAX’S ADDRESS. 
The Athanasian Creed. 


The third subject to which I wish to allude this after- 
moon is the Athanasian Creed. Since 187] we have been 


fighting the battle of the Creed. During that time va- | 
flows proposals have been made in different quarters 


with regard to its position and use. Amongst others 


the suggestion was at one time made that some geveral | 


Rtegnition of the vestments used at Mass, and rvescrib- 
ed by the Ornaments Rubric, might be balanced by some 
Modification of the clauses of the Creed, or some alter- 
tion of its position in the Prayer Book 


the members of this Society, as in duty bound, re- | 
sisted all such proposals—(hear, hear,)—and they will re- | 
Sst them again if they emerge out of the present con- 


sideration of the rubrics by the Convocations of Canter- 
bury and York. We value the Athanasian Creed, as for 
other reasons, so especially for this, that in these days 
of unbelief and no belief it asserts emphatically the ne- 
cessity of believing the Catholic Faith. There is neth- 
ing in the statements of the Creed that requires any 
more explanation than some of the statements of Christ 
Himself. The Gospels and Episties contain many state- 
ments which, if they are rightly to be understood, have 
to be taken in connection with other statements as per- 


| emptory as themselves. We do not, on that account, 


propose to alter or suppress them. The Creed cannot 
be removed from its position, or its use modified in the 
ways suggested, without seeming to countenance the 
opinion that a right faith, when it can be had, is of less 
necessity for salvation than right living. 

I believe I am but expressing the unanimous mind of 
the members of this Union, when I say that they are as 
determined as ever to continue the battle in defence of 
the Creed which was so valiantly fought by Dr. Pusey 
and Dr. Liddon. (Cheers.) I remember Pr. LiJddon 
saying to me: “The Creed means exactly what it says - 
that a right faith is necessary to salvation. Those wir 
deny that proposition sign the formularic. of the Church 
dishonestly, and those who affirm it will not he content 
to see the Creed mutilated, or its position in the Prayer 
Book altered—our business is to contend for the Faith, 
not to compromise it”—(cheers)—and then he added, 
in reference to those who were attacking the Creed, “We 
shall yet live to see the Egyptians drowned on ihe sea- 
shore.” 

That was fully thirty years ago, and the position of 
the Creed is still intact; it is those who were attacking 
it who have passed away. Nothing, indeed, strikes me 
more, in reference to this as to other controversies, than 
the way in which the line we have felt it our duty to 
take has been justified by events. I see nothing to re- 
tract, nothing to regret in all we have said and done 
during the last forty years. On the other hand, how 
completely have all the prophecies, all the predictions, 
all the anticipations even of the most intelligent and 
best informed of our opponents been falsified. We 
have had few abler Archbishops than Archbishop Tait. 
The history of the Church in South Africa, to take one 
example outside matters connected with worship and 
ritual, and in regard to worship and ritual, the history 
of churches like St. Alban’s, Holborn, together with the 
present attitude of the Episcopate in regard to the Or- 
naments Rubric, show in a way none can mistake, how 
completely he misread the situation. Nor is his the 
only example. Look at the way the Oxford Movement 
is spoken of by Prime Minister after Prime Minister 
in the recently published volumes of Queen Victoria's 
letters; we are told that it was nothing but a passing 
folly which would shortly disappear and leave “sensible 
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people” at peace. (laughter.) Well, Prime Ministers 
and “the sensible people” have all passed away, but the 


Oxford Movement remains and is stronger than ever. | 


(Cheers.) Its whole history is the complete falsification 
ef the prophecies which sixty years ago were made in 
regard to it. 

The change in opinion is complete. To what is it due? 
No doubt to the discovery that much that was appre- 
hended was only a bugbear; to the diminution of pre- 
judice, to the appreciation of good work done among 
the poor, and in the slums of our large towns; to the 
devoted lives of clergy and laity, to the growth of sis- 
terhoods, and religious communities, with their examples 
of complete self-denial; but also to the more intelligent 


comprehension of the questions at issue, largely due to | 


the growth of the historical school, both at home and 
abroad, and lastly, though not least, to an ever-deepen- 


ing perception of what a professed belief in the Catho- 


lic Church involves and necessitates. 


How is it possible, for example, to claim for local | 
Episcopates an authority which you deny to the whole | 


Episcopate collectively. If a local Episcopate is to 
claim an authority which cannot be gainsaid, it can only 
be by its own submission to and recognition of the au- 


thority of that larger and wider Episcopate of which | 


it is a part.(Hear, hear.) There may be difficulty in 


ascertaining precisely at a given moment what the ex- | 


act mind of that Episcopate is upon any new point of 


dispute which may arise; history does not countenance 
the opinion that an immediate and final decision on all | 
edisputed points has been the experience of the Church, | 
but in any case the difficulty does not apply to the points | 
“ | er? Why will we not try to ascertain what others teach 


which have, for the most part, been the subject of more 
recent controversy. 
to the mind of the collective Episcopate in regard to 
such subjects as the Eucharistic Sacrifice, the Sacra- 
mental presence of the Body and Blood of Christ under 
the species of bread and wine, and the adoration due 
to Christ our Lord in the Sacrament of the Altar. 


No real question can be raised as | before we condemn them? 


ly consider the subject, that what lies at the root of ou 
most pressing difficulties is precisely this failure to rec 
ognize the obligations imposed upon us by our profes 
sion of belief in One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church? 

If the link which unites the members of the Body of 
Christ and with one another, and the consequences in- 
separable from that union, were better realized, could 
men talk as they do of the Invocation of Saints, of de 
votions to our Lady, and of the cessation of all com- 
munion with those who, though departed this life, ar 
still, as we are, members of that Body of which Christ 
is the Head? Could they insist on the atonement made 
by Christ upon the Cross for all the members of the he- 
man race, by virtue of His identy with those whose ns- 
ture He has assumed, and yet fail to recognize, by vir- 
tue of the same principle, that nothing any one member 
of the Body of Christ does or suffers, but must needs 
affect all the members of that Body for good or for ill? 

How could they doubt, what it is our comfort and joy 
to know, that by virtue of the same principles the pray- 
ers of the Church still prevail with God for sinners, and 
that the humblest are enabled to plead the all-availing 
Sacrifice of Christ for quick and dead, and by suc 
pleading to prevail with God on their behalf. 

It is prejudice and ignorance in regard to these mat- 
ters that keep us apart. Were these, the great enemies 
of peace and concord, dispelled, little would remain 
which need separate us from one another. And what is 
true of our own internal divisions, is true of the whole 
of Christendom. Why will we not try to come togeth 


Why will we not make every 


| advance that is possible to win back into one commun 


ion and fellowship those from whom we are scparated? 


| The Church of England at this moment, if she would 


As little question can be raised in regard to such oth- | 


er matters as Prayers for the Dead, the Invocation of 
Saints, the duty of reserving the Blessed Sacrament for 
the use of the sick, or in respect to the general sanction 
given by the practice of the whole Church, East and 


West alike, to the employment of such external obser- | 
vances in the matter of ritual as those which have been | 


the subject of recent controversy. Difficulties in re- 
gard to these and kindred subjects would cease to be 


possible if those who raised them recognized more com- | 


pletely than they do their obligations as members of 
the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, belief 
in which we profess, ani the authority of which we ack- 
nowledge each time that we recite the Creed. (Cheers.) 


The Divisions of Christendom. 


Does it admit of a doubt for anyone who will serious- 


but be true to the principles she is bound to profess, 


| has, I think, the greatest opportunity that was ever of- 


fered to any part of the Church to heal the divisions of 
Christendom, and to win back peace for the Church at 
large. (Loud cheers.) 

To believe that God the Son has clothed Himself with 
our nature in order to make a full, perfect, and svf- 
ficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole world upon th 
Cross, and that this great sacrifice of His, with all its 
fruits, He has in such a manner made over to us as to 
enable us to offer it with Him and in His Name to His 
rather, and to add to that belief the conviction forti- 
fied by a personal experience so imperative and cogent 
in its character as to make doubt impossible, that in the 
Holy Communion Christ does here and now, in very 
deed and truth, give Himself to us; I say that really to 
believe this—and what Christian, if he trusts the Bible 
and the witness of the Church, can help believing it?— 
is to have taken the one great step necessary for healing 
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Be division of Christendom. There may be difficulties 
ere or there, difficulties as to government, difficulties 
gp to the extent or the limits of authority, but they will 
ie incapable of keeping those apart who realize their 
gion with one another in Christ. 


Ghrist and to one another—does not depend so much 
the recognition of any external bond, or upon sub- 
jon to an external authority, as it is the result of a 
gecramental union with Christ of so intimate and pene- 
testing « character, that our Lord tells us it is only to 
be understood by and compared to that unity which 


fast they may be made perfect in one.” “As the liv- 
Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father; so 
be that cateth Me even he shall live by Me.” 

The Mass, Holy Communion, the Holy Eucharist, the 
lerd’s Supper—the names all mean the same thing— 
is then the real instrument by which this unity is real- 
ied. It is the Mass which signifies, for the Mass is 
the placing before the eves of the Eternal Father that 
exe and sufficient sacrifice which hes atoned for all the 
ams, past, present, and to come, of the whole world, and 


ie the Mass and in Communion is vouchsafed to us that | 


gdeecst and most intimate union with Christ of which 
He spoke on the morning of His Resurrection when 
He said: “Touch Me not, for I am not yet ascended to 
ay Father.” in comparison with which anv mere exter- 
gal union, such as that which was possible before His 
Ascension, leaves the soul unsatisfied and alone. 

Let us only believe the treasure which God has given 
ts in the Sacrament of the Altar; let us realise that in 
the midst of the Israel of God there is indeed the pre- 
gace and the cry of a King, and we shall tind that dif- 
ferences which separate us from one another will fade 
away; that the walls of separation will be broken down; 
that of two there shall be made one; that, though we 
bed long forgotten it, we were really one in Christ, and 
that it was only because we had forgotten Him that we 
bed become esiranged from one another. “We thought,” 
a Christina Rossetti says, “to see only stones on the 
Gistint hills; they were really sheep, and God all along 
bed known them as such. We thought the word was 
Semaria’; it was really Sancta Maria that the letters 
gat” A Jesuit, Father Urbah at a Congress recently 
teld in Hungary, has been emphasizing what are the 
teal and essential notes of the Church. I do not think 
anyone can read his addresses, or the proceedings of the 
Congress, to which the Pope has just sent his blessing, 
Without realizing their importance, and without 
that in the principles advocated, and indeed, acknow- 
edged, a basis has been found upon which not merely 
the Fast and West might reunite, without any sacrifice 
of essential principle on cither side, but which makes the 
Pewibility of reunion in the West not merely an ab- 
Srect possibility in a remote frtwre, but something 
Sitch, if we could but forget ovr differences, might be- 
Ge an accomplished fact at no distant date. 

Meanwhile, this Union has only to go on fighting the 
fame battle it has been fiehtine for the lest forty vears 
the battle of the spiritus! rights of the Church against 


aggressions of the State 
. . . . . . 


. . . . 


That many a battle may vet have to be fought, that 
Mary a herd streesiec lies still before ws, we may be well 
Seured; but cast vour eves back fifty vears, and then 


ask yourselves whether we should not be cravens indera 
if we doubted the issue of the struggle, and did not 
buckle on our armour with the full assurance of com- 


| plete victory. (Cheers.) 


Do you ask the secret of this confidence; why the 


| Church movement is so strong, why it ever grows, why 
Why is this so? Because the real unity of the Church 
—the unity which binds the members of the Church to | 


it conquers, and must ever conquer? It is because of 
its faith, because it believes in the Church as a spiritual 
reality, because it is true to the Apostolic teaching of 
the One Baptism for the remission of sins, and to the 
sacramental system of the Church, because it has the 
constant help and intercession of the whole Court of 
Heaven, and, above all, because as we are reminded to- 
day—the octave of Corpus Christi—it believes in and 


| adores the greatest gift of God to man, His gift of Him- 
Meds Him to the Father: “I in them, and Thou in Me, ee Ames 


self to us in the Most Holy and Adorable Sacrament of 
(Loud and continued cheering.) 


A PIECE OF GOOD ADVICE. 


That which is “Romish,” instead of suggesting a pre- 
cedent worth trying, is commonly construed a thing to 
he abhorred. It ought to be clear that if the Holy 
Spirit is the guide of all parts of the Catholic Church, 
it is at least probable that every part has learned some 
lesson that has been less fully learned by other parts. 
If we think we see wherein Anglicans have much to con- 
serve, is it not at least likely that Latins also have some- 
thing? Unhappily, we have failed to examine distinctly 


| or primarily Latin practices from this point of view. 


We have too largely »ssumed that the Holy Spirit leads 
only Anglicans into the wav of truth. Is it wholly im. 


| possible that some of the Latin practices might hel 


fully be localized among ws? A work that lies before 
us is the development among ourselves of the svirit of 
the sympathetic enquiry. We should not, certainly, as- 


| sume that whatever is Latin is necessarily better than 


whatever is Anglican, but we should certainly be ready 
to recognize that it might be better, and that, at any 
rate, whatever has been found helpful to the spiritual 
life of people somewhere else is worth investigation and 
may be worth repreduction; in other words, that to say 
a thing is “Romish” ought rather to convey the idea 
that it is a thing that has been tried and proved useful 
among some conditions. and might be among ours. We 
have been deficient in this recognition. We believe that 
the next generation must cure this ‘ieficiency. We must 
make ourselves broad enough—to use a much misused 
term—to examine svymnathetically and carefvlly such 
Latin practices as the office of Benediction of the Bless- 
ed Sacrament. the wider use of auricular confession, the 
restoration of confessional boxes to churches, the vrac- 
tice of the invocation of saints. the observance of the 
feasts of Corpus Christi end All Souls. the adartation 
of other devotions reculier to Holy Week as we have 
adapted the office of the three hours, th: restoration of 
the “tradition of gifts” at Ordi-netion, and many other 
matters that might be envmerated. 
The Editor of The Living Church. 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 

That is an importent piece of news which we chronicle 
this week to wit: the taking of the Church in the United 
States from out of the jurisdiction of the Congregation 
of the Propaganda. It is about the most important 
thing which could havpen in the relation of the Church 
in this country with Rome It is a step second only in 
*“anortance te the establishment sixteen vears ago of 
the Apostolic Delegation.—The New Century 
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THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


By J. B. Mirsven. 


(A Roman Catholic.) 


Ill. 

But the Tracts were zot the only way in which 
the Movement was making itself felt. Since 
1828 Newman had been Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, from the pulpit of which he was preach- 
ing a series of sermons in the endeavour to 
arouse and inspire the teachers of religion. 
These sermons were listened to by comparative- 
iy few, but read by thousands, and produced a 


response so deep that the Movement might never | 
have continued, and certainly would never have | 


been what it was, without them. (cf. Dean 
Church.) Already it was regarded with sus- 
picion in some quarters, with disgust in others ; 
branded as a party, with Newman the very fore- 
front of it. He declares, however, that “he 
was not the person to take the lead of a party; 
that he had never the staidness or dignity nec- 
essary for a leader. I had,” he con- 
tinues, “a lounging, free-and-easy way of carry- 
ing things on. I exercised no sufficient censor- 
ship on the Tracts.” (Apologia, pp. 58, 59). 

These qualifications were, however, furnished 
in the eyes of the world by one who had hither- 
to remained in the background, quietly giving 
his approval and advice in emergencies, sup- 
plying a Tract on Fasting, and who now joined 
the Movement—Dr. Pusey, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University. He was a man 
of great learning and piety, a Canon of Christ 
Church, and “a man of vast influence in conse- 
quence of his deep religious seriousness, the 
munificence of his charities, his Professorship, 
his high family connections, and his easy rela- 
tions with the University authorities” (A polo- 
gia, p. 61). He became, as it were, the official 
chief of the party, a guarantee for its saneness 
and steadiness, and thus gained for it a recog- 
nition from other parties in the University. 
was a man of large designs, hopeful, fearless, 
and haunted by no intellectual perplexities. His 


influence was felt at once. He saw the need for 
| more sobriety, more gravity, more method, more 
pains, more sense of responsibility in the Tracts, 
and in the whole conduct of the Movement, if 
it was to touch success. The Tracts had hith- 
erto been simple leaflets; they now grew into 
sustained argumentative treatises, supported by 
quotations of authorities, and backed by the 
publication of a Library of the Fathers. 

The need of position and influence for the 
working out of the Movement was soon shown. 





He | 


In 1834, Dr. Hampden, a man of cold and ser- 


| ious religion, desiring to separate the para- 


mount authority of the Scriptures from the de 


| rived authority of the creeds and formularies 


which re-stated and summed up the doctrines 
of the Scriptures, but with no thought of inno 
vation, proposed the abolition of the test of sub- 
mission to the Thirty-nine Articles for matri- 


culation. The active opposition of the party 


| of the Movement was sucressful in procuring 


the rejection of this proposal; but in the fol- 
lowing year, to the dismay and in spite of the 
party, he was appointed Regius Professor of 


| Divinity. 


| In spite of this rebuff, however, the party con- 

tinued active and confident. Newman was very 
| busy—incessant in correspondence, accessible 

to, and patient with all who came in earnestness 
| to him; he read, translated, and lectured: he 
kept journals and lists of his followers. Tract 
followed Tract merrily enough; but gradually, 
as deeper study of the Fathers in support of 
the position of the Movement was made, his fer- 
vid cocksy confidence on one point began to 
fail, and a feeling of doubt came over him con- 
cerning his attitude towards Rome. This was 
only increased by the influence of Hurrell 
Froude, who about this time (1835) was writing 
| to him in this sense: “I am more and more indig- 
| nant at the Protestant doctrine of the Euchar 

ist. 





I can see no claim which the 
Prayer Book has on a layman’s deference as 
the teaching of the Church, which the Breviary 
and Missal have not in a far greater degree. 

I must enter another protest against 
| your cursing and swearing against Rome. How 
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mistaken we ourselves may be on many points 
that are only gradually opening upon us!” 
In defence of their system, the writers of the 


Tracts boldly appealed to the theology of Cath- | 


olic antiquity, basing their arguments on the 
unproved assumption that the Established 
Church was identical, in all essential particu- 
lars, with the old Church of the country, and 
in communion with the Church Universal. Fast- 
ing, abstinence, confession, economy in the dis- 
semination of religious truth, the doctrine of 
Apostolical succession, etc., were revived and 
practiced. This teaching was at first received 
by those in authority with a lofty and contempt- 
uous indifference. One Bishop, on reading the 
Tract upon Apostolical Succession, is said not 
to have been able to make up his mind whether 
he held it or not. Gradually, however, as the 
Movement progressed, contempt passed into 
helpless and passionate hostility. True, a stick 
was always ready—what was put forward as 
Catholic could always be dubbed and belaboured 
as Romish. Thus, those who might have di- 
rected and controlled the course of the Move- 
ment simply ignored or discredited it. In fact, 
the Bishops were in a dilemma. The Tracts 
exalted them and their office; yet, if they fav- 
oured the authors, they would offend the Evan- 
gelicals ; and so, contenting themselves with lit- 
tle sarcasms, or superior worldly-wise predic- 
tions on the one hand, and messages of approval 
and kindly cautions in private conversation or 
correspondence on the other, they waited, Mi- 
cawber-like, for something to turn up. Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, declared (1836): “The 
Movement will not take the form Newman wish- 
es, but its far more natural and consistent form 
of pure Popery” (Life, Vol. IT., p.60). The Eng- 
lish Church was not accustomed to bold, clear 
statements of definite teaching, and chafed ac- 
cordingly. As Newman said: “In the present day 
mistiness is the mother of wisdom. A man who 
never enunciates a truth without guarding him- 
self against being supposed to exclude its con- 
tradictory—who holds that the Scripture is the 
only authority, yet that the Church is to be de- 


ferred to . .  .this is your safe man, and 
| the hope of the Church” (“The State of Rdi- 
gious Parties,” British Critic, April, 1839). 

The party had a double task to perform. 
They had to controvert the ultra-Protestantism 
| of their own Church on the one hand, and Re 
taanism on the other. They were thus driven 
to fortify their teaching that there was a Uni- 
versal Church, of which the Church of England 
was a part, by tracing against rival claimants 
their doctrines in genuine descent from antiqui- 
ty. Whilst the ship of the Movement forged 
ahead, Newman, like an anxious pilot, stood at 
the helm, having the lead constantly cast and 
soundings taken, endeavouring to steer a mid- 
die course, safe alike from the dangerous depths 
of Rome and the shallows of Protestantism. If 
Rome was acknowledged to be a Church, her rival 
claims to allegiance must be answered. From 
the conception of a Universal Church, Newman 
had passed to a reluctant doubt of the lawful- 
ness of separation from her. In Tract 71 he 
declared, “the controversy with the Romanists 
has overtaken us like a summer cloud.” He 
was in deep uncertainty, exclaiming: 

“How shall I name thee—Light of the wide West, 

Or heinous error-seat?” 


Rome, in his eyes, was great, but great with 
the greatness of Antichrist—in England an in- 
truder and a disturber; and objectionable by 
her claim to infaliibility, which overrode the con- 
sent of the Fathers, and was at variance with 
the conditions of the human reception of knowl- 
edge. The Liberalism and indifference of the 
day could not be combatted by mere negatives. 
A “positive Church theory, erected on a defin- 
ite basis, was essential”; a true and intelligi- 
ble mean between extremes must be found. He 
therefore sought to strike a middle course, a 
via media between Protestantism and Rome, bas- 
ed upon Bishop Butler’s theory that there was 
in the historic Church a true authority, varying 
in degrees—supreme and trustworthy on fur 
damental points, clear and weighty on others. 
Of course, such a system, viewed as a system, was 
a mere figment, a paper theory, the wild fancy 
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@a road over mountains and rivers which had 
gever been cut. Between Rome and Protestant- 
jm there might be an ideal] halting-place; but 
there was no logical, no actual, no practical one. 
This was clear to those outside, and to many in- 
ge the Movement. And so a new current of 
fought and action began to manifest itself—a 
govement within the Movement. Mr. Palme>, Mr. 
Eeble, Dr. Hook, and Dr. Pusey were left behind. 
Newman was hesitating; his mind, which had 
Litherto rested on antiquity as its authority, 
geceived a severe shock in 1839 whilst he was 
gudying the Monophysite heresy, which denied 
the human nature of Christ, and leaned for sup- 
port on the emperor of the day. He saw there 
an awful similitude between the dead records of 
the fifth century and the feverish chronicle of 
the nineteenth. His “Church of the Vie Media 
was in the position of the Oriental Communion ; 
Rome was where she now is” (Apologia, p. 114). 
In defending Via Media he found himself 
forging arguments for Arius and Eutyches. 

A second shock came upon him from the read- 


ing of Dr. Wiseman’s article on the Donatist 


heretics in the Dublin Review, which had been 
started in 1836 with a special view to directing 
the course of the Movement. The article show- 
ed how the schismatic Donatists were confront- 
ed by St. Augustine with the words Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum. 
ness and the sentence of the world-wide Church.” 
On this principle, antiquity was not the rule of 
faith, Nay, more, St. Augustine was one of 
the prime oracles of antiquity. “Here, then,” 
wrote Newman, “was antiquity deciding against 
itself. The theory of the Via Media 
was absolutely pulverised by those great words 
of the ancient Father” ( Apologia, p- 117). He 
who has seen a ghost cannot be as if he had neve: 
seen it; and these words had been as a shadow 
of a hand upon the wall to Newman. 

It was now difficalt for him, therefore, to give 
an effective answer to the new party in the 
Movement which was fast leaving him behind. 
This forward party was largely composed of 
men who heard his familiar conversation, and 
who came to him, perhaps, for the express pu-- 


“Unerring is the wit- 


pose of pumping him, and obtaining a catego- 
rical Yes or No to their awkward questions. 
They detested the Reformation, abhorred Pro- 
testant doctrine, and hurling aside all ideas of 
balancing or compromise, looked and boldly 
made towards Rome. Such a course was un- 
doubtedly damaging to the Movement, and a 
justification of the charge of Romanism brought 
against it from the beginning. Pusey, Keble, 
Williams, and others were unaffected either by 
this Romeward tendency er by Newman’s ap- 
Viewing ecclesiastical history as 
a whole, they believed in a grand Imperial 
Church, the flaws in which were overwhelmed 
and rendered of no account. Newman was grave- 
ly apprehensive because he could find no theory 
which reconciled his convictions and his fears. 
Facts of history were against the 
Church being Catholic, and against the Roman 
Church being infallible: there was enough in 
the English Church to keep him where he was, 


prehensions. 


National 


and enough in the Roman to scare him away. 
Not so with the forward party, the Romanising 
section ; or, if I may use the term, the awkward 
squad of the party, which Newman freely con- 
fessed and lamented, needed to be kept in order 


(Apologia, p. 99). 


be wise, too generous to be cautious, too warm 


These men, “too young to 


to be sober, too intellectual to be humble,” were 
difficult to they talked loudly 
strangely, as some of every party do; “did odd 
and fierce things, made unnecessary display, 
and so disgusted other people.” First and 
foremost among these was Mr. W. G. Ward; a 
vigorous thinker, a heavy but trenchant writer, 
who fearlessly pursued premises to their logi- 
cal conclusion, who detested the Reformation, 
and revelled in the gaudiest ostentations of Con- 
tinental piety. He delighted in loud, bare, lo- 
gical statements that struck others with dis- 
and whilst an ardent and loyal disci- 
ple of Newman, under whose influence he had 
been brought h¢ the sermons at St. Mary’s, he 
was none the less a thorn in his side, and, in 
fact, the enfant terrible of the party. 

To such as these, subscription of the Thirty- 
nine Articles was a difficulty. Some had sign- 


handle : and 


may: 
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ed, relying on the word and example of New- Councils; Purgatory ; Pardons, Images, Relies, 


man. 
Roman doctrine they had accepted was compat- 


Others failed to see how belief in the | 


ible with subscription. Newman had been en- | 


joined by his Bishop to keep these men straight ; 
and, accordingly, in obedience to this injunc- 
tion, and, at the same time, to answer the ques- 
tion of those who asked, “How will you manage 


to sign the Articles? they are directly against | 
Rome?” he set about, in 1841, a long contem- | 


plated task—a comment on the Articles. He 


shared none of the apprehensions of those who 
threw the Articles in his face—his motive and | 
object was simply to quict “the restlessness, ac- 
tual and prospective, of those who neither liked | 


the Via Media, nor his own strong judgment 
against Rome.” (Apologia, p. 78.) This 
declaration of Newman’s is borne out by a say- 
ing of the late Archbishop Tait, that Ward 
“worried” Newman into writing Tract 90— 
the now historical Tract in which Newman sup- 
plied a comment on the Thirty-nine Articles, 


in order to show that the English Church had | 


never really authoritatively committed herself 
against the ancient and Catholic doctrines held 
by himself and his party. 


published on February 27th, 1841, under the 
title “Remarks on Certain Passages of the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles.” 
tory of the Articles, the state of religious par- 


Invocation of Saints; the Sacraments; Trans 
substantiation; Masses; Marriage of the Cler 
gy: the Homilies; The Bishop of Rome. These, 
and a weighty Conclusion, are all treated ins 


| pamphlet of eighty-three pages. The language 


| is dry and curt. No positive argument is put 


Having regard to the his- | 


ties at the time, the looseness of wording and | 


incompleteness of statement of the Articles them- 


selves, and the want of agreement among their | 
framers, which precluded them from supplying 
an authoritative explanation of their own words, 
the Tract was an attempt to show that the Ar- 
ticles did not touch the doctrines advocated by | 


the Movement. It consists of an Introduction, 
explaining the need of union of belief in order 
to attain unity of action. Then follow twelve 


forward. It is rather a paring down of loos 
language, treating the Articles as a mere legal 
document, the legal obligation of which is the 
measure of the moral. Taken broadly and gen 
erally as what superficially they are—a condem- 
nation of an antagonistic system—the Articles 
present no difficulty ; but considered as a scien- 
tific enunciation of doctrine, they at once bris- 
tle with difficulties, and should, therefore, be in- 
terpreted with considerable latitude. This view 
is justified by Mr. Lecky, who states that as 
the Church of England was a National Church, 
it was for that very reason intended to be rep- 
resentative, and to include the various forms of 
belief in the country. And so the Prayer Book 
was a compromise, full of intentional ambigui- 
ties of expression ; and consequently, the widest 
and most comprehensive interpretation, consis- 


| tent with honesty, is most in harmony with the 
Tract 90 of the “Tracts for the Times” was 


spirit of the founders of the National Church 
(“History of England ir the Eighteenth Cer 
tury,” Vol. I1., p. 541). 


FROM PEEKSKILI. TO CORNWELLS 
One member of the Protestant Episcopal Sisters of 
St. Marv, whose convent is at Peekskill, N. Y.. has been 
received into the Church at St. Elizabeth's Convent, 
Cornwelis, of which Mother Katharine Drexel is supe 
rior, and two other members of the same community are 


| under instruction there, all three being at present guests 
| of the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament. 


sections upon those of the Thirty-nine Articles 
which trench upon the teaching of Rome—The | 
Scriptures and the Authority of the Church; | 


Justification by Faith only: Works before and 


The one who has already entered the Church is Sister 
Eliza, whose submission was made to Archbishop Ryan 
on Sunday last, on occasion of His Grace's visit te 
Cornwells to lay the corner-stene of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers’ Apostolic College. The two who are under i- 
struction are Mother Edith, former superior of the Sit 
ters of St. Mary, and Sister Marina.—Catholic Standard 


after Justification ; the Visible Church: General | and Times. 
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{HE CATHOLIC AND THE REFORMED | 
REGIME CONTRASTED. 


tapers were burning every day, and there was 


| great censing at the high altar daily to their 


idols, and there was a lamp burning day and 


| night continually before their gods.” 


“Jt was merrie in England when we had the | 
Mass,” so runs the old post Reformation pro- 
gerb and if to practice the Catholic Religion | 
is for a nation to be “merrie,” there seems abun- | 
dant evidence that England was indeed a “mer- | 
fe” country before the so-called reformers un- 
dertook to abolish what they described as “the 
Popish Mass.” One of the Canons of Hereford 
Cathedral, writing to Bishop Scory in Eliza- 
beth’s time, quite without intending to do so, | 
gives striking proof of this. He seems to have 
heen a sincere convert to the “Reformed reli- 
gion” and yet in the contrast which he naively | 
draws between the conduct of Divine worship | 
during Mary’s reign and that of her sister Eliz- | 
abeth he presents a picture, which is by no 
means in favor of the latter. 


THE CANON'S LETTER. 


“Right Honorable and Reverend Father,” his 
Ketter begins, “my bounden duty always remem- 
bered; may it please your lordship to be adver- 
fised or to be put in memory that in the dark | 
days of Queen Mary the dean then and the cler- 
gy of your cathedral church of Hereford did or- 
derly observe their superstitious orders (i. e. 
services), and were present thereat continually, 
except certain days of license which are called | 


days of Jubilee. And did preach their super- | 


stitious dregs not only, but also did in their out- | 
| that did see the blind zeal in darkness so ob- 


ward living keep great hospitality. For every 
night at midnight they with the whole vicars 
choral would rise to matins. Then at 


eight of the clock our Lady Mass was solemnly 
suid. Then at nine the Prime and Hours; then 
the High Mass was in saying until it was eleven 
of the clock, besides every man must have said 


| High Mass in the choir. 
| and clergy would come so orderly to church 





his own private Mass at some one or other altar | 
thily. Then after dinner to Evensong till five | 
@elock, in which time of service a number of | 


THE OBSERVANCE OF SUNDAY AND GREAT 
FESTIVALS. 


“And every Sabbath day and festival day St. 
Thomas’ bell should ring to procession and the 
dean would send his somner (i. e. his verger) 
to warn the mayor to the procession. And then 
upon the somner’s warning the mayor would 
send the sargents to the parish churches, every 
man in his ward to the alderman. Then the 


| alderman would cause the parish priest to com- 


mand all the freemen to attend on the mayor 
to the High Mass) or 
For want of a sermon there should be 
a lecture in the chapter house every sabbath 
and holy day, notwithstanding they were at 


Then the dean 


to the procession (i. e. 
lecture. 


with such a goodly show of humbleness and in 
keeping such hospitality that it did allure the 


| people to what order they would require them.” 


THE CHANGE UNDER ELI7ABETH. 


“This is true for I did see and know it; 
and then such heavy burdens were but light; 


but now in these joyful days of light how heavy 


is it among a number of us to come two hours 
of the day to serve the true God, the everlast- 
ing King of all glory. It is lamentable to 
think on it and much more grevious to him 


served, and now the true light and pathway to 


| salvation neglected. Then were there tapers, 
five o’clock in the morning at St. Nicholas Mass; | 
then at other Masses at other altars; then at | 


torches and lamps great plenty, with censing 
to idols most costly in the clearest day of sum- 
mer; and now not scarce one little candle is al- 
lowed or maintained to read a chapter in the 
dark evenings in the choir. And as for re- 
sorting to hear the truth of the Gospel, it is 
little regarded—notwithstanding the visitation, 
etc.”—(From the Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
Gasquet.) 
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THE PAN-ANGLICAN CONGRESS AND REUNION 
WITH ROME. 


From the reports of the various conferences 
published in the English Church Times during 
the sessions of the congress we submit to our 
readers the following extracts bearing on the 
subject of Corporate Reunion with the Holy 
See. 


The interest in the section which is dealing with the 
Anglican Communion had increased this morning even 
beyond that of previous days, and the hall was filled 
long before the time for beginning. Today's subjec 
was “The Possibilities of Intercommunion.” It had 
leaked out that Viscount Halifax was to be include’ in 
the chosen speakers and we found that he was allotted 
the first place in the list. 

Lord Halifax began by indicating the outlines of the 
question. He showed that it was incumbent on every 
Churchman to aim daily at intercommunion, “the peace 
of the Church.” He had a conviction that some under- 
standing was imminent, even if it did not come in ou> 
time. “It was abnormal for us to be separated from 
the See of St. Peter, our own instructor, through St. 
Gregory and St. Augustine”; thus he led up to the par- 
ticular consideration of intercommunion with Rome. 
The tendency of Roman Catholics is to emphasize the 
exterior organization rather than the mystical body; the 
tendency of Anglicans is to reverse the process. The 
fact is that Roman Catholics, equally with us, are zeal- 
ous for the complete sufficiency of the Sacrifice on the 
Cross for the sins of the world, past, present. and ‘to 
come, and this fact should be appreciated by Enulish 
Churchmen, and also that on this is based the doctrine 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass. He urged also the kinship 
between the letter of the two Archbishops on the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence with the essence of Roman 
teaching. “Do not iet us be afraid of admitting mis- 
Have not the rights of national Churches been 
exaggerated? Have we not emphasized our insularity? 
In doing justice to the English rights, have we not fail- 
ed to do justice to the Apostolic See? There is every 
reason to believe that the Divine intention was that 
there should be a centre for the Catholic Church and 
we have a duty to ask ourselves why the principle o° 
authority has been largely ignored, and the article in 
the Creed, “I believe in Holy Catholic Church,” has not 
been fully held among us. On the other hand, it should 
not be overlooked that there are over-definitions on the 
Roman side, and that there are excessive claims on the 
side of Rome in respect to interference in matters out- 
side the body of the faith, We may regret our lack 
of authority but it is certain that Rome has gone farther 
than the commission given by our Lord to St. Peter, 


takes. 


for example, in respect to the five-yearly visit of Big 
ops to Rome. But he saw good reasons to see that «- 
planations might clear up misunderstandings. 

Unfortunately the bell rang before Lord Halifax 
completed his paper and drew his conclusions, and the 
audience clearly wished him to go on, but this could net 
be conceded. 

The Rev. T. J. Pulvertaft, the Secretary of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese Church Aid Society, gave us 
strong tirade on the Church of Rome. “It has bound 
itself by the unbreakable bonds of infallibility, and = 
infallible Church cannot reform itself” Mr. Pulvertatt 
said that loyalty to truth necessitates that “English 
Churchmen shall stay outside the Church of the West” 
a stat t as | as it well could be. “It i 
the duty of Anglicans to admit Old Catholics to ther 
sacred rites, and to aim at union with them” That 
was all by way of aspiration for the union of Christ's 
Church. The details of the Spanish and Portugues 
Mission made somewhat distressing hearing, though Mr. 
Pulvertaft urged that the Reformed Churches of Spain 
and Portugal were “ancient Churches.” However, we 
were treated to a panegyric of Bishop Plunkett and 
Bishop Cabrera for their work in Spain, though it was 
not shown how this work was consistent with the carlier 
claim that the Reformed Churches of the Peninsula 
were really the Catholic Church of these countries. Ii 
Mr. Pulvertaft wished to excite sympathy for the Socie- 
ty, it is to be feared that he chose the wrong course. 

The Chairman most aptly pointed out, amid warm 
applause, that all this had nothing to do with intercom- 
munion, and we welcomed Mr. Acland Troyte, of Pau, 
whose twenty years’ experience “within the dominion of 
the Roman See,” as he described it, enabied him to speak 
with authority on the possibility of intercommunion with 
Rome. With intense solemnity he urged that “at this 
moment Rome is best left alone. More harm than good 
would be done to the cause we have at heart by nego 
ciations at the present time.” To say that this is not 
the time to open negociations is not to say that nothing 
should be done. His opinion was that our method of 
work in administering to our own people in Roman 
Catholic countries should be based on the greatest care 
in choosing and instructing the men for such ministra- 
tion. “There should be no interference whatever with 
people of the Roman obedience, I would suggest that « 
licence to minister should be withdrawn wherever such 
interference has taken place.” He urged a distinct sep- 
aration from such bodies as the French Protestant Se 
cieties, whose work is to convert the members of the 
Church of Rome to Protestantism, “for these socictie 
repudiate those of the Church of Rome.” He protested 
most strongly against any proselytizing, or any inter 
ference in any way with the internal work of the Church 
of Rome in her legitimate sphere. Here was a gloriow 
answer to all that Mr. Pulvertaft had said, and « fie 
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@itement of the dangers which beset all such move- 


gents as that of the Spanish and Portuguese Society. 


Qe Monday evening, at the Church Howse, the sub- 
ject was “The Place of the Angtican Communion in the 
Geistian World: its Strength, Weakness, Contribution.” 
Tis was, in fact, the summing-up of the week's discus- 
dens of Section F. 

The Bishop of Salisbury presided. A splendid av- 
@eace assembled, hardly a seat in the Great Hall be- 
fag vacant. In addition to the Chairman, the names of 


agit speakers—all Bishops—appeared on the pro- 


grmume, representing the chief provinces of the Angli- | 


ae Communion. Ten minutes was the time allotted | 


fer each to present his views. 
CANADA. 


Bishop Dunn, of Quebec, made a number of suggestions 
towards reunion. He reminded them of the position 
@f the Anglican Church—occupying, as she does, a 
piece midway between the various branches of the Cath- 
@ie Church on the one hand, and the sects that heve 
broken with Catholicity on the other. In his own dio- 
ome be was pleased to notice an increase of friendliness 
ietween the Anglican Church and these sets of Chris- 
fim, and they tried to cultivate that spirit. The diff- 
cilties in the path of reunion seemed almost insuperable, 
bat he covld not but think that, with the advence of ed- 
mation and Christian charity, there would some day be 
in the Roman Church a setting forth of what is meant 
ty such things as Purgatory and the cultus of the Bles- 
ef Virgin as would make it clear that there was not 
gech a great difference between the teaching of the 
Gorches of Rome and England as there now appeared 
te be. He recognised there could be no return to the 


patition of the Middle Ages, when men submitted to | 


te Bishop of Rome their causes and differences; but 
there might be a return to the corporate unity of the 
e@tiy Church, conceding to the Roman See the primary 


honour which it came naturally to acquire in early days | 


—a wnity based on true fraternal intercourse between 
Gaurch and Church. At the same time, there ought 
te be an invitation to those who have repudiated or lost 
the Catholic succession, to recover it. They might be 
mked to present to the Anglican Church their own cho- 


sn men to be ordained deacons, and priests, and even | 
It was not so much the central | 
Principles of the Catholic faith which separated us from | 
the Christian bodies who have left our branch of the | 
Gaurch since the Reformation, as a certain stiffness | 


cosecrated Bishops. 


and sclf-will with regard to minor points. When he 
tilled to mind the tendency there is nowadays among 


these bodies to adopt in their worship Church forms and | 
ways, and when, especially, he observed the undoubted | 


piety and learning which abounded among them, he 


fat bound to believe that some such action as he had | 


ificated would come to pass. 


SIX AMERICAN CARDINALS. 

Our suggestion that Catholic America should ask for 
six cardinals, has attracted some attention. 

We are secking the welfare of the Church by helping 
to make its senate more representative and its coursels 
wiser and stronger. 

At present (according to the list published in the 
latest Catholic Directory), there are 62 cardinals, of 
whom 40 are Italians. Of the 22 cardinals graciously 
allotted to the rest of the Catholic world, three are Span- 
ish and seven French So that the Latin countries 
(Italy, Spain and France), have 50 of the 62 cardinals. 

Now, of course, this disproportionate representation 
of the Latin nations is the accident of time and place. 
There is nothing infallible or immutable about th- 
practice of according five-sixths of the cardinals t» 
Italy, France and Spain, or nineteen-twentieths of the 
cardinals to Europe. One can imagine five-sixths chang- 
ed to three-sixths without being guilty of modernism. 

It might be felt as a guarantee of wiser policies if 
the welfare of the Church were not so overwhelmingly 
in the keeping of Latin prelates. It were better if the 
counsels of the rest of the Catholic world were reasone- 
bly valued and more adequately sought—so that th: 
senate of the Church should resemble in its fairness 
and fullness of representation a Great Council of the 
Church—and why not?—The New Century (R. C.). 


KALENDAR FOR AUGUST. 


St. Peter's Chains. 

Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Portiuncula. 

St. Dominic, Ab. C 

St. Oswald, K. M. 

Transfiguration of our Lord. 

Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Laurence. M. 

St. Clare, Ab. V 

Vigil. 

Tue Asscumrtiox oF 


Indulgence of the 


ee 

Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Bernard, Ab. C. 

St. Jane Frances de Chantal, W. 

Vigil. 

Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 

St. Bartholomew, Ap. 

St. Augustine, B. C. D. 

Beheading of St. John Baptist. 

Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. St. 
ma, V 

St. Aidan, B. C. 


Rose of Li- 
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DID THE END JUSTIFY THE MEANS? 


From Chronicle and Comment in The N. Y. 
Churchman we reproduce the following : 

Bishop Aves in his convocation address told this 
about the mission at Oaxaca, where the Rev. William 
Watson had been trying for fourteen months to rent 
a room for services, from which the congregation would 
hut be ejected as soon as the purpose was made known. 
The bishop met Mr. Watson at Pueblo. What did he 
think could be done? “Well,” Mr. Watson had replied, 
“I have just made a $600 altar for Oaxaca, and am now 
having it shipped down there.” “What? A $600 al- 
tar for Oaxaca? But I thought you had been turned 
out; that you had no place for services; and that the 
people were in despair and ready to quit.” “Yes,” was 
the reply, “they are disheartened. What they need is 
that altar.” “But where will you put it?” “O it will 
find a resting-place somewhere, and if you will come 
to Oaxaca Sunday after next we shall want you to con- 
“On meeting Mr. Watson on my way down 
to Oaxaca the tollowing week, my first inquiry,” con- 
tinues the bishop, “was whether he had been able to 
secure a room. ‘No, was the reply, ‘but I know that 
the altar is there.” Next day (Saturday) I received the 
giad anouncement that a room had been secured (but 
for ta ome day only), although the family living next 
door had protested vigorously with the landlord against 
On Sunday morning I was conducted 
to the extemporized chapel, a small, dimly lighted room 
with bare brick floor; but there, transforming and dig- 
it all the an exquisitely artistic 
product in M+xican cedar and would grace a Cathe- 
drai. When I remarked the beautiful flowers on the re 
table I was told, ‘Yes, they were brought by the family 
next doo, 


secrate it.” 


such sacrilege. 


nifving was altar 


who had protested against our coming here; 
the altar did it.’” 

The question which this incident suggests to 
us is, why force upon these Mexican Catholics 
a Protestant Episcopal altar, when they are so 
well satisfied with the one that they have pos- 
sessed since the days of the earliest Franciscan 
missionaries. Is the Anglican type of Religion 
such a vast improvement on Roman Catholicism 
as to justify such methods as the above to 
force a schismatic worship upon a people who 
do not want it? We wonder, who at the day 
of judgment will receive the greater reward, 
the poor Mexican Catholics, who for fourteen 
months could not be bribed at any price to “rent 


| a room for (Episcopal) services,” or the man, 
| who finally captivated “the family living next 
| door” by “a $600 altar—an exquisitely artistic 
| product in Mexican cedar that would grace » 


| Cathedral.” Did the end justify the means? 


DUKE OF NORFOLK'’S HEM. 


The whole Catholic world has learned to admire t} 
sterling qualities of their English coreligionist, the Duke 
| of Norfolk. The rejoicing, therefore, at the news thet 
an heir has been born to England's premier duke wi 
tbe world-wide. The Duke of Norfolk stands at & 
head of the English nobility and comes of the oldest 
| Catholic family in Great Britain. This family was on 
of the very few of the Catholic nobility that preserved 
their faith during the trying times of Henry VIII end 
| his successors. Standing at the head of the Englid 
nobility, be stands higher still in the estimation of tie 
religious world for a nobility of soul that makes le 
one of the most representative laymen of the Catholic 
Church. In 1877 the Duke of Norfolk married t& 
| daughter of Lord Donington. Of this marriage on 
| child was born—a son hopelessly deficient in body ani 
| mind. There is no more touching and edifying scem 
in the annals of the Church in England than the unfail- 
ing faith with which the Duke brought his afflicted child 
| to one after another of the famous shrines of Europe, 
looking for a cure that was not to be found. When te 
realization came upon him that his child was not to 
perience any relief through or supernatural 
agencies, he accepted the situation with the heroic rev 
ignation of a true Catholic. The first Duchess of Nor 
folk died in 1887 and the Duke would have then @ 
tered a religious Order had he not been dissuaded y 
| Cardinal Newman. Six his died and 
two years later His Grace again married. The birt 
of a son on May 31 gives to the Earl Marshal of Eng 
land an heir to his many titles and immense wealth 
In the whole history of the ancient Howard family, t 
which the Duke belongs, and which dates back to Save 
| times, this child is the only heir to the dukedom to & 
born in Arundel Castle, which has been in the posse 
sion of the family for many hundreds of years. Tk 
present Duke of Norfolk is one of England's most me 
| ful citizens. He has twice served as Mavor of Ma 
chester, in which city he has millions of dollars invest 
ed. As Postmaster-General of England he proved & 
be one of the most efficient officers to whom that depart 
ment of the public service had ever been entrusted. He 
resigned that office to take an active part in the Ber 
War. There is not a more unaffected and democratic 
gentleman in England than the Duke of Norfok— 
Rosary Magazine. 


natural 


years ago son 
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FRESH STUDIES IN ANGLICAN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


of the Roman see had greatly increased in the West, 
|} and Wilfrith (Wilfrid) was naturally in- 
clined to rely upon it. Englishmen generally, whether 
| clerical or lay, seem to have been otherwise minded, for 
while they regarded the Roman see with affectionate 
reverence, they disliked foreign interference. 
| Theodore out of sympathy with them” (i.). 
From the foregoing it will be seen that Dr 
agrees with both the African Church and 
their opposition to papal supremacy in the 
| appeals, and also with Theodore, and with the “Eng- 
lishmen generally” of that period. I have, however, in 
this article already shown that no weight is to be at- 
tached to the action of the African Church, and in 
another articie cf this series (The True Story of Wil- 
frid’s Appeals to Rome), 1 have shown that Dr. Hunt 
is in error as to the opinion of Englishmen generally 
that period regarding papal interference in their 
affairs. I shall, therefore, confine myself here to a 


By the Rev. Arthur E. Whatham 


5 Nor was 
We cer Barrsn Cuvecn Wrrur~ tue Romax Pa- 
‘ TRIARCHATE * 

Hunt 


Hilary in 


SCENXG A REVIEW OF THE CouNCIL oF sanpica a. 3. 343. | on of 


# 


Having now, as I venture to think, shown that there 
i no adequate reason why 
Gerdican decrees as genuine decrees passed at that as- 
gmily in 343, the next point is to consider their pro- 
mens 

To begin with, these canons only speak of an appeal 


we should not regard the 


reais 


af 


ip one case, viz. the deposition of a bishop by his com- at 
prvincials. Should the deposed think their action un- 


ial 


¥ 


Gkecker 


nfail- 
chile 


jest, he can appeal cither in person to Rome (can. 5), 
@ through the judges of the first court (can. 3) 
Gheuld the Pope think fit, he may appoint a fresh trial, 
g@ufinating as judges the bishops from the adjoining 
province to that in which the case had arisen (can. 3 
ged 5). The Pope may also if he chooses send his own 
fees. 5). See Hefele’s “Councils,” Vol. Il. “Such,” says 
Mr. Puller (ib. p 
ti famous canons of Sardica.” 

Dr. Wm. Hunt (Hist. Ch. Eng.), singularly makes no 
aention of Sardica when mentioning the councils attended 
by the bishops of the carly British Church. Feeling that 
‘this was a 
council formed the basis of Wilfrid's appeals to Rome 
against English civil and ecclesiastical ruling im 678- 
@i, I wrote to him as follows: “I cannot but think 
your treatment of the matter of Wilfrid's appeals to 
Rome against Theodore remarkably unfair in view of 
the facts of the case. 
tien the intention of this (Sardica) council? 
you omit to say anything about this council?” 


151), “were the main provisions of 


serious omission, since the canons of this 


Why did you not men- 
Why did 


Dr. Hunt had commenced his investigation of Wil- | 
frid’s action in appealing to Rome by saying that, “The | 
fight of the Bishop of Rome to interfere between a | 
bishop and his metropolitan in matters of jurisdiction | 


was not universally acknowledged” (ib. p. 147). He 
then gave the case of the African Church which in 
#26 (419-426) had withstood a decision of Pope Zosi- 
mus to restore a cleric whom they had excommunicated, 
relying decree of the council of Nicaea 
which declared that bishops and clergy should be 
judged by their own metropolitans. 
the case of Hilary of Arles, who, he says. “In 444, had 
boldly protested against the action of Leo the Great in 
@ttertaining an appeal from his jurisdiction.” 


upon a 


| this Dr 
legates who shall preside at this new trial in his name 


To this he added | 


He then | 
admits thet, “Since those days, however, the authority | 


brief investigation of Hilary's and Theodore's opposi- 
tion to papal supremacy 

In my letter to Dr. Hunt I had claimed that Hil- 
ary’s action was merely opposition to the ruling of the 
council of Sardica which justified Leo's conduct. To 
Hunt replied: “Leo's action was not as you 
suggest borne out by the Sardican canon, and Leo, to 
enforce his authority, obtained the rescript of Valen- 
tinian, A. D., 445. You say that Hilary was wrong. 
I fail to see it, for as I say, Leo did not act in accord- 
ance with the Sardican canon; he did not order a re- 
hearing of the case by bishops of an adjacent province; 
he took upon himself to hear and to determine it. 
If you would give the Sardican canons your mature 
consideration, you would, I think, see that they do not 
really make for papal supremacy.” In a previous state- 
ment he had declared, “The Council of Sardica laid a 
foundation for the supreme appellate jurisdiction, but 
no more; it acknowledged it in certain cases only.” 

Before going further let us come to the main issue 
between myself and Dr. Hunt. It is this, Dr. Hunt 
denies that the canons of Sardica make for papal su- 
premacy, while I adopt the contrary opinion, in which 
I am supported by Mr. Puller. Referring to the ac- 
tion of the fathers of Sardica, he says: “The new privi- 
lege which they then conferred extraordinary. 
Their intention was to add to the primacy of honour 
which the see of Rome already possessed, a primacy 
of jurisdiction—of limited jurisdiction, no doubt, but 
still a primacy of jurisdiction” (ib. p. 154). Now a 
primacy of jurisdiction accorded to Rome means papal 
supremacy, and while it is trve that this jurisdiction 
was confined by the council within certain limits, within 
those limits it was supreme, and every province repre- 
sented at Sardica, having ratified its canons, bound it- 
self to acknowledge this supreme jurisdiction or papal 
supremacy there conceded, and by canonical action be- 


was 
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came a part of the enlarged Roman patriarchate (ib. p. 
154). 

We have seen that the canons of Sardica justified 
Chelidonius, the bishop who had appealed to Rome 
against the action of Hilary, in making that appeal, 
and in Leo's entertaining it, and acting upon it. I am 
perfectly aware that Leo went beyond what Sardica 


had granted to the Popes when he tried the case him- | 


self, since he should have sent it back to Gaul to be 
tried. 
of Hilary's contention, which was, I believe, opposition 
to Leo's interference upon any ground and within any 
limit. It was the old opposition of the Church of 
Africa, and therefore like it uncanonical. This is why 
I said that Hilary was wrong, and I venture to think 
the facts in the case bear me out in my judgment. The 
writer on Hilary in Smith's Dictionary of Christian 
Biography says: “Gaul was not any more than Africa 
a portion of the Roman patriarchate.” It is just here 
that the mistake is made by so many Anglican writers. 
Africa was, as we have shown, included by Sardica 
within the Roman patriarchate, and so was Gaul, and 
Britain also. 

When we come to the case of Wilfrid, the Pope was 
more justified in taking up his case than Leo had been 
in interfering in the case of Chelidonius. There were 
no comprovincial bishops whom the Pope, Agatho, 
could order to form a new court and retry Wilfrid's 
case. The English Church at that time possessed but 
one province, and even that was sadly divided in its 


opinion as to Church discipline, Catholic versus Celtic. | 


The Sardican canons in providing for a limited papal 
jurisdiction, did not necessarily permanently fix the 
limit of this jurisdiction, any more than the ecumenjeal 
councils of Nicaea and Ephesus permanently limited 
the area of episcopal jurisdiction. The first provided 
for appeals being heard by National provincial coun- 
cils, and from them to a National general council of 
all the bishops of the provinces. Sardica, which was in- 
tended to be an ecumenical council went a step fur- 
ther and allowed appeals to the Bishop of Rome within 


certain limits. Ephesus decreed that “no prelate is to | 


take possession of any province which has not peen 
from the first subject to his own see.” The enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of Roman patriarchal jurisdiction 
has been said by Anglican historians to be inconsistent 
with conciliary canons, and therefore without warrant. 
They seem to forget that the councils have not been 
consistent with their own decrees, since, as Bright 
points out, the Ephesine prohibition was set eside by 
the Council of Chalcedon when it formally sub- 
jected three dioceses, including twenty-cight met- 
ropolitan Churches, to the see of Constantinople 
(N.C. FP. F. G. C., p. 122). Those that think that the 
canons of Sardica are forgeries because of the supreme 
jurisdiction it gave to the Popes over the Western 


I eo not think, however, that this was the point | 


Churches, although it was intended to give the same 
jurisdiction over all the Churches of Christendom, for. 
get that the ecumenical council of Chalcedon Created 
Constantinople into a patriarchate, granting a cop 
plainant the right to appeal from his exarch, hep 
meaning the primate of a group of provincial churches, 
direct to the see of Constantinople. “This canon" 
(1X Chal.) says Bright, “was only intended for certain 
Eastern regions, but it went beyond what was done for 
Rome by the Srd, 4th and 5th canons of Sardica (@ 
p. 157). So also it must not be forgotten that te 
rescript of the Emperor Gratian which confirmed andj 
enlarged the powers sought to be given to the Bishop 
of Rome by the Roman council of 378, only did for 
Rome what Chalcedon did for Constantinople. As tix 
latter was then constituted it was made a patriarchate 
(which had been practically created when in 381, os 
New Rome it was given precedency after Old Rome) 
with an enlarged sphere of jurisdiction. This should 
remembered when the action of Gregory the Great ip 
committing to Augustine's jurisdiction all the bishops 
of Britain, is said to be contrary to the 8th canon of 
Ephesus, which declared that “No prelate is to take 
possession of any province which has not 
the first subject to his own see.” Nor should it either 
be forgotten that the 2nd canon of Constantinople 
(381), decreed that “those Churches which had bee 
planted among barbaric nations, and lay outside th 
bounds of the Roman Empire, must be administered 
according to the usage established by, and existing in 
force from the times of the fathers, i. ¢. they must 
continue dependent on, assistance from, 
some great Church within the empire from which they 
originally received the episcopate” (ib.. p. 92). Her 
we have the case of the newly planted English Church 
which was planted amongst barbaric nations, the Jutes 
Saxons, and Angies, who had taken possession of « 
large part of Britain no longer within the Roman Em 
ire. But this last provision places the newly founded 
English Church within the Roman patriarchate, just a 
we have shown the British Church to have been within 
the same sphere of jurisdiction. Here then we may 
bring this present article to a close, since I venture & 
think I have accomplished that which I promised te 
undertake at the opening of this paper, viz. to show 
that both the British and English Churches were within 
the Roman patriarchate, including further a review of 
the council of Sardica. 
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THE ANGIO-ROMAN UNION. 

for membership in the Anglo-Roma 
Union, subscriptions to its work or requests for infer 
mation should be addressed to Mr. John W. Barnes, 
143 Liberty St. New York City. 
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EDITOR'S MAIL BAG. 


CHURCH AND THE IMMACULATE CONCEFTION 


aE BUA 


x ¥ M 


[ear Father 


Kindly publish this in your paper “Tue Lame” if 


you are not averse to a discussion of views diametri- 


ally opposite to those of your own. 
js your paper of some time ago occurs the following: 
“Sille the Russian Church in its office for the recep- 
fe of converts requires from the Roman Catholic a 
gmunciation of the Pope's Infallibility and divine Pri- 
gacy, a5 well as the Filioque clause, they carefully re- 
fain from asking a renunciation of the Immaculate 
Genception of the Blessed Virgin.” The last renun- 
dations in the Russian office for Roman Catholics is 
other doctrines both old and 
to the word of God; the true 
the Seven 


te renouncing of “all 
eee which are contrary 
tradition of the 
Councils.” 

As the dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the 
BV. Mary is a modern addition and purely a human 
geculation on a subject which is not of the original 
deposit of “faith once for all delivered unto the saints” 
The Encycli- 
al of the great Church of Constantinople, a reply to 
thet of Leo XIII of Rome, contains the following: 
“The Holy Orthodox Church teaches that there was 
one birth only pure and immaculate and that was the 
tirth of our Saviour Jesus Christ from the womb of 
the Holy It is queer that infélligent people 
prefer to listen to biased arguments from Protestants 
and Roman Catholics against the Holy Orthodox Church 
rather than go to her for a proper explanation of ber 
ations and doctrines. For a masterly 
thedoxy against the Papacy, read Abbé Guettéc’s book, 
“The Papacy.” which explains also the reason for the 
presence of the Greek Church's legates at the Council 
of Florence; force was used and force always fails of 
its purpose: 


Church and Ecumenical 


it surely comes under that renunciation. 


Virgin.” 


defense of Or- 


F. N. Scorrers, 
7391, Lake st., 
Los Angeles, Cal 


{If the Holy Orthodox Church werg entirely consis- 
tent with its own profession of faith and the witness 
and practice of the East up to the time of the Great 
Schism, she would today not only hold and teach “the 
Infallibility and Divine Primacy” of the Bishop of 
Rome, but, also the Immaculate conception of the B. 
Virgin Mary. It is upon the teaching and testimony of 
“the Seven Feumenical Councils” that Orthodoxy pro- 
fesses to take its stand. At the 3rd General Council 
(Ephbeses, 431 A. D.) Philip, presiding as the Pope's 
Wpresentative said: “it is doubtful to no one, but ra- 


| our Lord Jesus Christ 
| of heaven 


ther known to all ages, that holy and blessed Peter, 


| Prince and Head of the Apostles, Pillar of the Faith 


and Foundation of the Catholic Church, received from 
the keys of the kingdom 
who to this very time and forever, 


lives and exercises judgment in his successors.” So far 


| from dissenting from their president the entire episco- 


pate of the East there present put themselves on 
record as saying the same thing, declaring that, “Arca- 
dius and Projectus, Legates, and Philip, Presbyter and 
Legate of the Apostolic See, have said what is fitting.” 
The Sixth General Council (Constantinople, 680 A. 
D.) witnessed to Papal Infallibility in the following man- 
ner. A the then reigning Pontiff, Pope 
Agatho, to the Emperor, Constantine IV, was read be- 


letter from 


| fore the Council, and greeted by the Eastern Fathers 
| with the acclamation, “Peter hath spoken by Agatho.” 


This is the way it expounded Papal Infallibility: “Pe- 


| ter by a triple commendation received the spiritual sheep 
| of the Church from the Redeemer of all, to be fed by 


him; under whose protection this his Apostolic Church 
(Rome) has never turned aside from the way of truth 
into any error whatsoerer, and his authority, as that of 
the Prince of the Apostles, the whole Catholic Church 
at all times, and the ecumenical councils faithfully em- 
bracing, have in all things followed This is 
the rule of true faith, which this Apostolic Church of 
Christ, the spiritual Mother of your peaceful empire, 
holds and defends, both in prosperity and adversity, 
which Church, by the grace of Almighty God, will never 
be shown to have strayed at any time from the path of 
Apostolic tradition but what in the beginning 
of the Faith she received from her Founders, the Chief 
of the Apostles of Christ, she 
end, according to the divine promise of our Lord and 
Saviour Himself, which in the Gospel He gave to the 
Prince of the Apostics: ‘Peter, Peter, behold, Satan 
hath desired to sift you (the aposties) as wheat, but I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not; and when 
thou art converted strengthen thy brethren.” Not only 
did the assembled Fathers hail this declaration of Rome's 
Infallibility with a vira crore vote of full endorsement, 
but they wrote a formal Ietter to the Roman Pontiff, 
saying explicitly that it was “a true confession sent by 


retains unsullied to the 


your paternal Blessedness to our most religious Emper- 
or, which we recognize as divinely written from the su- 
preme Head of the If we are to ac- 
cept the Ecumenical Synods as the expositors of true 
orthodoxy, then Rome “will never be shown to have 
strayed at any time from the path of Apostolic tradi- 
tion” and the Faith “she retains unsullied to the end,~ 
and therefore the teaching of this Infallible Church 
concerning the Immaculate Conception of the B. Virgin 
Mary is no departure from Catholic truth If the wri- 
ter will read Bp. Ullathorne’s “Immaculate Concep- 
he will doubtless be surprised to find how much 


Apostles.” 


tion™ 
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testimony in support of the dogma the author derives 
from the Eastern liturgies and the ancient Greek Fath- 
ers. The Festival of the Blessed Virgin's ¢ jon 
was celebrated in the Orient centuries before it was ob- 
served at Rome. In fact the doctrine, if in any sense 
an innovation, was imported from the Orthodox East 
The Editor of Tae Lampr.] 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE 

To the Editor of Tur Lamr. 
Sir: Permit me, please, to say that I have read with 
much satisfaction the letter in your June issue from the 
Rector of St. Peter's, Poughkeepsie. 

Leaving out of consideration everything of a merely 
sentimental character, the fact that the signification of 
Latin (unlike our modern languages, English especially ) 
remains unchanged seems to me more than sufficient 
to justify its continued use as the Liturgical Language 
of the Roman Catholic Communion, and to warrant its 
adoption for the same purpose by the rest of Western 
Christendom. 

But does not the Rector of St. Peter's make a little 
slip when he says, “As for the temple worship, the peo- 
ple never saw or heard anything that was done; the 
Temple veil completely hid the priests from view?” 
Did not the veil separate the Holy of Holies from the 
Holy Place? Dare anyone except the High Priest en- 
ter the Holy of Holies? Was even he allowed to do 


TEMPLE WUosSHIP. 


so more than once each year, namely, on the Great Day 


of Atonement? Were not the Gentiles confined to th- 
Court of the Gentiles? Did not the women of Israc! 
worship in the Court of the Women? Did not the met 
worship in what was known as the Court of Israel? In 
short, were the people (qua people) ever permitted te 
enter the Temple at any time? Were they allowed t- 
go even into the Court of the Priests (in which stood 
the Altar of Burnt Offering) except in so far as one or 
other of them would be admitted when about to present 
a victim for some special sacrifice? 

Of course, I write subject to correction, and I would 
be obliged to any one who would set me right whereve- 
I have made a mistake. 

Anglo-Roman. 


“PAINLESS” RELIGIONS. 

Much of the modern fad movement in so-called reli- 
gion, despite its muddied transcendenalism and high 
pretensions to an uncorporeal spirituality, is really a 
specious form of materialism. It puts its chief empha- 
sis on the body and its comforts, ease, and freedom 
from all pain. It is a kind of epicureanism. It flies 
te its psychic suggestions to get rid of pain, with the 
same promptness that some prople exercise in getting 
out the chloroform bottle or the cocaine tablet; but may 


it not be that pain is not a thing that we should be » 
such extraordinary haste to get rid of? May it no 
have a very useful function for us? Is it not an inva). 
uable indication that there is something deranged thy 
needs fundamental medicament? It may be that dap 
ger lies in bushing the warning of pain too summarily. 

Was St. Paul entirely wrong when he found in paip 
a lofty discipline for the soul—putting a man into te 
exercise of patience, trust, endurance, courage—virtus 
which purify, energize, and exalt the soul? If we an 
going to have a race grow up that shall slink away ig. 
nominiously from meeting, in manly fashion, any pain 
or anything else that is hard to bear, by and by we 
shall get nothing but slushy effeminates and wish. 
washy weaklings—Parish Visitor. ; 


ROME AND ENGLAND. 

Engiand has waited a long time for the spirit of th 
historian to replace that of the partizan in dealing with 
the story of the Catholic Church; but by appreciabke 
degrees the process is taking place, and a writer whe 
is able both to appreciate its need and to contribute y 
his own spirit and insight is Mr. George Sampson. His 
review of the new edition of Ranke’s History of the 
Popes, is the sort of thing to cut out and use; in its 
way it is as valuable as a leafiet of the Catholic Truth 
Society; more so, indeed, since its author writes from 
the standpoint of a non-Catholic, in complete detach 
ment from bias on one side or another, excepting on th 
side of historical truth. “I am beginning to believe” 
says Mr. Sampson, “that English history has been writ- 
ten chiefly by Orangemen, so narrowly and exclusive- 
ly Protestant is its outlook. It puts forward Protes 
tantism not as one view of things, but as the right 
view of things.” And here is another passage: 

“To me (a complete Englishman, and as far from 
being 2 Catholic as I am from adopting the Ulster 
creed) the Engtish historical attitude to Rome is r- 
diculous and irfetating. What has history to do with 
Protestantism, or Catholicism, or any other ism, save 
phenomenally? When I read history I do not want 
apologetics worthy of that pleasing body the Protestant 
Alliance. I want adequate recognition of fact, ani 
it is simple fact that in the history of Europe the Church 
of Rome is the Church of the centre, the other bodies 
being merely provincial institutions. But I wl 
go further, and sav that the Church of English history 
is the Church of Rome; for it gave us our Cathedral, 
set the form of our prayers, marked out our parishes. 
taught us our duty to the poor, nursed our laws and 
our learning, won us much of our liberty, and laid th 
foundation of our last four centuries of progress.”—Ti 
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“OUT OF MANY HEazrts.” 
Whoughts on the Religious Vocation. A pamphlet 


Hetre Dame, Indiana. 

The author describes his work in this valuable bro- 
dare by the following quotation on the fly leaf: “I 
jere culled a bouquet of other men’s flowers, and noth- 
ig is my own but the string that ties them” Yet it 
tikes something more than flowers and a string to 
gike an artistic nosegay, it takes intelligence and the 
qe and hand of one, who truly loves and understands 
fevers to produce a really beautiful bouguet. The 
Geether of the Holy Cross who has culled among the 
patteres in literature’s variegated garden, seeking only 
@ice specimens relating to Religious Vocation, de- 


gxves the highest praise for the excellence of his work. | 
The result is a fragrant tribute to the glory and super- | 


q@inent attraction of the Religious life and if our 
yemg men and women gencrally could be induced to 


read and prayerfully stud; # xc doubt the result would | 
te « large increase of vocations to that more perfect | 


flowing of our Lord, to which He promises a hun- 
éefifold reward in this world and the highest rewards 
@ the world to come. The opusculum is primarily an 
appeal to Catholic youths to offer themselves for the 
@witiate of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, but in the main what the pamphiet con- 
taims is of general application and we recommend that 
it be placed in the hands of young men and women 
wie aspire to something more than the ordinary stand- 
ai of piety attained by people of average devotion 
in the secular walks of life. 


Lat Arree Deatu,on Reasox awp Reve caTioxy on THE 
Iewoeraurrr or rue Sovt. A Popuiar Treatise, by the 
Ruer Rev. Mowsicwor Jon» S. Vavenax, Canon of 
Westminster. Author of “Thoughts for all Times,” 
‘Faith and Folly,” “Earth to Heaven,” “Concerning 
te Holy Bible,” etc., etc. Fourteenth Edition B. F. 
Laslett & Co., 245 Brompton Road Sr W. London; R. 
& T. Washbourne, 4 Paternoster Row, E. C., London; 
MH. Gill & Son, Dublin; Bensiger Brothers, New 
York, 1908. 


Tt is not at all surprising that this Popular Treatise 
tas proved itself to be popular to the extent of four- 
teen editions. The very title itself must appeal to the 


Majority of people and the contents hold the interest | 


*f the reader from the beginning to the end. While 
fe arguments for immortality are not new they are 
Presented in up-to-date dress. Modern science sets 


fests its eternal life of Truth by the facile use it makes 


| of the latest fashion in thought and speech. Certainly 


the writer has made ready use of the Physical science 


| of the day to clarify and corroborate the universal hope 


. | of a future life. 
28 55. 25 cents. The Brothers of the Holy Cross, | 


The style of the author is excellently adapted to the 


| purpose of a popular treatment of his subject. It is 


very simple, direct and almost breezily fresh. In- 
deed the whole beok is characterized by a fine frank- 
ness and unbesitating faith, No better book on Im- 
mortality could be commended to the faithful and to 
all who suffer with a morbid dread of death it is a 
blessed message of cheer and comfort. Many thousands 
of readers must remember the Rt. Rev. Author with 
joyful gratitude and it is to be hoped that thousands 
more will be added to their number. 
J. M. C. 


We have received from the Christian Press Associa- 

tion, 26 Barclay St. New York, 
THE ROMAN MISSAL. 

Translated into the English Language for the use 
of the laity. A new and revised edition with the Im- 
primatur of Mosr Rev. Joux Faatrr, D.D. 53(4x 
3%—782 pages only 7% of an inch thick. 

Black silk cloth, red edges net, 0.60 

French morocco, limp, gold title and monogram on 
side, round corners, gold edges. net, 0.80 

Alaska seal, limp, gold title and monogram on side, 
round corners, red under gold edges. net, 1.25 

Turkey morocco, limp, gold title and monogram on 
side, gold border inside, round corners, red under gold 
edge. net, 2.50 


“Parest axp Pansox, on Ler Us Be Ove.” By Rev. 
James H. Focartyr, New York; Christian Press Asso- 
ciation Publication Company, 1908. Price, $1.35 post- 
paid. 

This little work of three hundred and forty-one pag- 
es is eminently good natured throughout and intensely 
American and patriotic. The “dual citizenship” of the 
American Roman Catholic and many analgous features 
in the foundation, constitution and government of the 
great “Spiritual Republic” (The Catholic Church) and 
the great American Republic, are the chief points elab- 
orated. The Fathers and councils of the Church from 
the first to the present century are cited in proof of the 
volume’s statements, but i it Protestants, clerics 
and laymen, are quoted as evidence of the religious ner- 
vousness and paralysis of the day among the separate? 
brethren. 
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SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professor De Wulf. (Longman's, Green & Co. 
Price, $1.50). 


The itsportance of the philosophy of St. Thomas, as 
a solvent for the contending mutually destructive phil- 
osophical theories of the past 300 years, is a fact which 
cannot be ignored by Christian thinkers of the present 
day. The writer of this article is very conscious of the 
inadequacy of his own mental equipment and previous 
training, when he finds himself face to face with the 
task of reviewing such a book as Professor De Wulf's 
“Scholasticism, Old and New.” The object of the book 
is to show that the philosophy of St. Thomas, who 
lived in the 13th century, is perfectly capable of being 
applied to the philosophic needs of the 20th century, 
notwithstanding the vast increase in the range of hu- 
man knowledge that has taken place in the course 
of nearly seven centuries, which have passed since St. 
Thomas wrote, and notwithstanding the various schools 
of philosophic thought that have since his day succeed- 
ed each other from Spinoza and Bacon, to Kant, Hegel, 
and Spencer. Possibly the view of a mind, which re- 
gards philosophy mainly from the standpoint of its his- 
tory, may be of some use in this case. The view of the 
writer, taken for what it may be worth, is just this. 
Professor De Wulf has amply proved his case. The 
adaptation of the thought of St. Thomas, which is known 


as the New Scholasticiem, is perfectly capable of hold- 
ing its ground in the 20th century, and it supplies us | 
with a philosophy in harmony with Catholic theology | 
and with modern conditions of human thought and | 
knowledge. The reason of this unlooked-for capacity 
on the part of the New Scholasticiem is not far to | 


seek. 
melled, cither by the “Aristolcianism” he had learnt 
from Arab philosophy, or by the conflicting theories 
of the “Nominalists” and “Realists” of his own day. 
His philosophy may be likened to a series of “blank 
cheques” upon the future of human thought and knowl- 


$n 


Luther, who spoke of “pigs eof Thomists,” and caligj 





St. Thomas was endowed with = ind untram- | 


edge, which are waiting to have the amount filled in, | 
as payable to “bearer.” He lays down certain definite | 


principles, which are not fettered in their application 
by the condition of thought and knowledge of his own 
day. 
into an enduring outline and framework of Christian 
philosophy, which will last for all time. The temporary 
eclipse of the Scholastic Philosophy at the period of 
the Renaissance was due to the disputatious frivolities 
of the “little men,” who posed as the successors of Al- 
bertus Magnus, St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, and St. Bon- 
aventure. They were dialecticians, who used the meth- 
ods of the Schools to defend abuses in the Church, ra- 
ther than original thinkers. They fell under the lash 
of scurrilous Reformers, like Ulrich von Hutten and 


He transmuted certain leading ideas of Aristotle | 


Aristotle “sceleratissimus ille nebulo.” The Scotist: 
fared no better. The “Doctor Subtilis,” “the witticg 
of the School “Divines,” as Hooker calls him, actualy 
contributed the word “Dunce” to the English language 
The Reformers called the Scotists “followers of Dug 
or “Dunsmen.” A “Dunsman,” who declined to fa 
low the new philosophy of the Reformers, was cond 
ered a stupid fool, and the “Dunsman™ became in cop. 
mon parlance “a Dunce.” We find in Holinshedy 
Chronicle, the sentence, “Whoso surpasseth others & 
cavilling sophistry, or subtile philosophy, is fortheig 
named a Duns.” Many excellent things have been bid 
den from view under a cloud of scurrilous abuse ani 
ridicule. This was, for several centuries, the fate gf 
the Scholastic Philosophy. But, in the Providence of 
God, it was biding its time, and the firm conviction of 
the writer is that it constitutes the only philosophy cap 
able of being the handmaid of the Catholic Church » 
these dangerous days. The first person to recognie 
this fact officially was Pope Leo XIII., who, in his fe 
mous Encyclical, “Zterni Patris,” issued on St Pe 
ter’s Day, 1879, declared that the philosophy of St 
Thomas was to be the basis of the philosophic teaching 
of all Universities and seminaries owing allegiance t 
the Holy See. The Encyclical says: “Since the Six 
teenth Century other systems of philosophy indeed ber 
attracted Catholics but as to these, while we do nt 
here in detail condemn them, we advise the greatest care 
Nor do we limit what we say to philosophy; we incluiée 
theology. Reason and Revelation must go together 
Attention has happily of late been more directed t 
this by the Bishops, and we urge now on everyone of 
you our desire that young theologians and philosophers 
be directed to Aquinas.” The immediate result of this 
action on the part of Leo XIII. was a considerable 
stir amongst Jesuits, who were, as a rule, Anti-Thomist 
But cighteen years have passed since Leo XIII @ 
joined and recommended the teaching of Aquinas, and, 
at the present moment, it holds the field in all the Usi- 
versities and Seminaries of Latin Christendom. Lee 
vain is the centre of the New Scholasticiem. An atk 
Review is published which officially promotes its teach 
ing, and is called “Reerne Neo-Scholastique.” In Va 
35 of the Rerue Philosophique for 1893, Picavet sar: 
“We think we have shown clearly enough that the mi- 
lions of Catholics who, with Leo XIII, proclaim ther 
allegiance to Thomism, have not the slightest intention 
to become mere echoes of the Thirteenth Century, nr 
to leave out of account, in constructing their system, 
the researches and discoveries of modern science” 
(Revue philos. 1893, vol, 35, p. 395.) Leo XIII. said: 
“We proclaim that every wise thought and every usefd 
discovery ought to be gladly welcomed and gratefully 
received by us, whatever its origin may have been” 
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fee is no mere re-editing, no mere systematic and 


(§iiatinental Philosopher, quoted by Professor De Wulf, | 
qe “Rightly understood, therefore, the New Scholas- | 


gical justification of everything that has been, right- | 


par wrongly, labelled with the clastic title of “Scholas- 
& Philosophy.’ The New Scholasticiem bas all that 
gest in medieval Schoiasticism, enriched and com- 
pieteg moreover by modern science, adapted to the 
gets of our times. In other words, the aim and object 
@ the New Scholasticiem is ever to go on increasing 
gl adapting to present needs the patrimony of truths 
igqesthed to us by those who have gone before us, and 
qpetally by St. Thomas Aquinas.” We have already 
gen the effect of the Renaissance upon the philosophy 
@ the Schools. Taine, for instance, in our own times, 
@e@idered that the epoch of the great Doctors of the 
Miile Ages was an age of “imbecility,” worthy 
a@contempt. It became fashionable to say, that dur- 
ing the eight centuries that elapsed between the closing 
a@f the Greek Schools of philosophy by Justinian in A. 
D. 228, and the publication of his system by Descartes 
ip 1637, there was no philosophy at all in the world. 
Sech a postulate as this would demand a cessation of 
fhe due sequence of human thought. 
@ “skipping over” the Middle Ages, as of no account 
i the history of have called 
“Der Sprung tiber daz Mittelalter,” is an obsolete idea 
today. Archbishop Trench tells us of an interview he 
bed, as @ with which thai 
great and wise philosopher spoke at considerable length 
wen the excellence of the Scholastic Philosophy, and 


only 


The German idea 


philosophy,—what they 


young man, Coleridge, in 


the mental power of its great leaders. 
@ the manner in which St. Thomas had dealt with the 
modern assaults on the miracles by This 
tiew of Coleridge confirms our previous illustration of 
fhe “blank cheque.” 

Other leaders of thought have rediscovered the trea 
sures of scholastic philosophy. Hegel and Van Hum- 
beldt agree with Coleridge. Professor Shirley, of Ox- 
ford, wrote as follows, about 50 years ago: “Through 
the eventful centuries, which witnessed, as they passed, 
the formation of nationalities, the establishment of rep- 
meentative Government, the birth of vernacular liter 
stere, and the grand climacteric of ecclesiastical power. 
the Philosophy of the Schools held on #s way, not only 
Cmmanding with an undisputed sway the intellect of 
those restiess times, but elaborating its system, extend- 
ing its influence, and drawing into its service some of 
the highest minds that the Christian world has produc- 
a” 

Before proceeding further, we must lay down an ax- 
iom with regard to the relation of Philosophy to the 
tevealed Faith of the Catholic Church. All systems of 
Pillesophy, which do not admit the transcendent av- 


He specially not- 


anticipation. 


thetity of the Revelation of God in Christ, are neces- 


| needs of our day. 


| born at Bethlehem. 





sarily hostile to Christianity, in so far as they profess 
te solve the problems of human life by the unaided ex- 
ercise of human reason. A system which does not pro- 
fess to cover the whole ground occupied by Divine Reve- 
lation, and which contents itself with the formula “Phil- 
osophia ancilla theologiac,” without pretending to be 
a synthesis of all knowledge, physical and metaphysi- 
cal, can be a valuable auxiliary to our Faith. Such is 
the Scholastic Philosophy, and as such it meets the 
Nothing is more pathetic than the 
contemplation of the failure of every successive system 
of buman philosophy to satisfy the needs and aspira- 
tions of man at “that fulness of time,” when Christ was 
We may trace Greek Philosophy 
from Thales to Plato, and Aristotle, and to the oppos- 
ing ethical theories of the Epicureans and Stoics, and 
what do we find? The mentally frivolous and politi- 
cally enslaved Athens of St. Paul's day, as the world’s 
intellectual centre: an arid Pyrrhonism of universal 
doubt, which taught that “the opposite of everything 
is possible,” as the negative creed of the multitude; 
and for the few, the self-centred apathy of Stoicism 
with its after development in the honest folly of Cato, 
the moral carnestness of Seneca, and the ethical stern- 
ness of Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. And yet Mar- 
cus Aurelius was one of the persecuting Emperors. His 
philosophy did not save him from being a bitter oppo- 
nent of Christianity. 

The Catholic Church, from Pentecost onwards, had 
to reform and renew the outworn creeds and philoso- 
phies of a fallen world. Its necessary antagonism to 
their claims to suffice human needs did not cause it to 


| destroy anything in them that was of permanent value 


to human thought. So St. Paul uses the imagery of 
the universal polity of Stoicism, and breathes into it 
the true life of the “Heavenly Polity of the City of 
Ged.” 

Neo-Platonism sprang from the union of Greek Phil- 
osophy and Jewish thought at Alexandria, and, in the 
hands of Clement and Origen, it became the handmaid 
of the Church, until it was found necessary to correct 
of Origen’s philosophic speculations which had 
ventured into regions perilous to the Faith, When we 
turn to St. Augustine, whose master mind left such an 
enduring impress upon Western Theology, we find him, 
as a philosopher, inclined to Platonism. 

But the true foundation of “Scholasticism” was the 
translation of Aristotle's “Dialectics” by Boethius, which 
first suggested to St. Anselm of Canterbury the reduc- 
tion of theology to an exact science. He has fitly been 
called the first of the Schoolmen, and his “Monolo- 


some 


| gium” was a first approach to a “Summa Theclogiae.” 


If the Church in after ages has risen beyond his theolo- 


| gy of the Atonement in his “Cur Deus Homo,” we can- 
| not on this account forget his work as a pioneer of 
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Christian philosophy. As Professor De Wulf points 
out, we cannot confuse “scholastic philosophy” with 
medieval philosophy in general. As be says: “There 
is a philosophical synthesis common to a group of lead- 
ing doctors in the West. That synthesis does not ster- 
ilise originality of thought in the case of any one of them. 
It is predominant in the Middle Ages, and to it belongs 
the name of ‘scholastic philosophy.” He proceeds to 
name these leading doctors as follows: St. Anselm of 
Canterbury, Albert the Great, Alexander of Hales, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Bonaventure, Duns Scotus, and 
William of Occam. We pass from St. Anselm to St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, whose opposition to Abelard’s 
rationalism procured the condemnation of the latter 
at the Council of Soissons in A.D. 1121. Then came the 
mystical school of Hugh of St. Victor, influenced by 
the Neo-Platonism of the Pseudo-Areopagite, the effect 
of whose writings we also trace in the works of St 
Bonaventure and Gerson. About the same date we 
find the “Liber Sententiare»” of Peter Lombard, and 
then came th- great revival of philosophic thought be- 
gun by Alexander of Hales and Albert the Great, and 
continued by St. Thomas Aquinas upon the basis of the 
re-discovered philosophy of Aristotle, which came 
through the Arabian scholars with glosses of their own 
But St. Thomas and his fellow “scholastics” were not 
slavish followers of Aristotle. They used his dialectic 
methods, but as one of them said: “We climb on the 
shoulders of the giants of antiquity ut postimus plura 
eis et remotiora videre.” 

A high tribute is paid to the Scholastic Philosophy, in 
the person of St. Thomas, in the December number of 
the New York Review. “From Albert he had learnt the 
highest of all faith—the faith in the reason. And aith 
the strength of that philosophic faith, he was able to 
grasp the erudition of his day, and yet not be overcome 
by the multitude of details. And the force of his rea- 
son raised him above the controversies of his day, for 
he saw the truth of the future. He is well-known, in- 
deed, as having meditated between the falsehood of 
extremes in Realism and Nominalism. But that was 
an opposition within the Western thought. He did 
more than this. He meditated between the Individual- 
ism of the West and the Monism of the East. This is 
his great value in the history of Western thought.” In 
Part II. of his book, M. De Wulf deals with the modern 
development of the Scholastic Philosophy and its satis- 
factory solution of the new problems that have arisen 
in the life and thought of our day. Sy its means he 
deals with Metaphysics, Cosmology, G«neral Psycholo- 
gy. Criteriology and Ethics, to say nothing of other 
subjects. His book must be read for its own sake. 
We cannot do justice to its convincing arguments with- 
in our narrow limits. He claims that St. Thomas, ap- 
plied to our age by the methods of the New Scholastic- 


| plained 


iem, will supplant Positivism and Neo-Kantien, ag 
supply us with a philosophy, in accord with the Cem. 
olic Faith and with the latest results of modern scien 
We trust that many will procure M. De Wulf's bee 
and read it for themselves. 

A. T. Wmemax, DD. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE BEFORE THE BAR 
OF REASON. 


By The Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL. D., Author g 
“Notes on Ingersoll,” “Tactics of Infidels,” “Thesaury 
Biblicus,” etc...Edited by Rev. 4. 8. Quinian...Nee 
York Press Association Publishing Company, 26 Bar 


lay St. 1908. 


“Christian Science before the Bar of Reason,” is « 
reply of Rev. L. A. Lambert, LL. D., to Mr. W. DB 
McCracken, the leading exponent of Christian Sciene 
in New York City, in refutation of its teachings as q- 
and defended by him. (Editor's Preface. 
The articles of which this volume is composed originally 
made their appearance in the columns of The New Fort 
Freeman's Journal. Certainly, of all the lovers of truth 
who have undertaken to expose the Eddyite Delusio 
none have done so as cleverly as has Dr. Lambert ic 
this little book. It is a master-piece of dialectical ai 
Arraigned befcre the Bar of Reason, and judged by tie 
laws of logic and common sense, as applied by this 
clear-headed thinker and speaker, Christian Science is 
proved to be nothing more nor less than irrational nov 
sense. Aside from the serious purpose of the book tir 
mere reading of these pages is well worth while as a study 
in exact reasoning. The surprising quickness with which 
the Author grasps the fallacies of Mr. McCracken’s Phi- 
losophy makes one grin with appreciation. It is impor 
sible to pity Mr. McCracken, much less to langh at him 


| One can only be amazed that an intelligent man could 
| be so deceived and duped. 


J. M.. 


ANOTHER CONGRESS IN LONDON. 





The Eucharistic congress in London, Sept. 9, will at- 


| tract many Catholic prelates, including Cardinal Gi 


bons. There are now assembling in London over two 
hundred Anglican prelates, called together by the de 
cennial Lambeth conference, which will be in session til 
Aug. 5. If the two gatherings should happen to be is 


session at the same time, it might be a good opportunitr 
for Anglican reunion with Rome—The New Century 
(R. ©.) 











